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NINETEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, February 26, 1944 


EDUCATION FOR THE POST-WAR WORLD 


8:30 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee: 50 cents.) 


9:30-11:00 ALM. Section Meetings: 


LaTIN 
Chairman, J. A. Thayer, St. Paul’s School 


9:30 Report of the Committee of Examiners 
J. C. Green, Jr., Green Vale School 


“Methods of Uniform Marking” 
Norman L. Hatch, Phillips Exeter Academy 


9:45 


10:10 “Contra Audentior Ito” 


Prof. E. Adelaide Hahn, Chairman of De- 
partment of Classics, Hunter College 


An effort will be made to adhere to the above timetable. 
Opportunities for discussion and questions will be provided 
during the meeting and at the end. 


MATHEMATICS 


Sponsored by the Seconpary Epucation Boarp 


Conference Chairman, Stuart Hanlon, Collegiate School 
and 
Tue AssociaATION OF PRIVATE SCHOOL TEACHERS OF N.Y. 


Chairman, Lucy K. Roberts, The Masters School 


Topic: Post-War Mathematics in the Elementary and 
Secondary Schools 


Panel Speakers: 
“What the Colleges Are Going to Want,” Prof. Vir- 
gil A. Mallory, New Jersey State Teachers College 
“The Public School Point of View,” Mrs. Henrietta 
O. Midonick, DeWitt Clinton High School 


“Anticipated Requirement and Examination 
Trends,” Prof. John M. Stalnaker, sso. Secy. of 
C. 2. £2. 8. 


Report of the Examining Committee: Joseph B. Shane, 
George School 


Discussion. 


Primary SCHOOL 


Chairman, Mrs. Evelyn Kilbourne, Buckley Country 
Day School 


In this meeting the emphasis will be on techniques proved 
successful in the classroom through grade 5: tricks of the 
| trade backed up by specific examples. 


Four topics will be discussed by teachers especially suc- 
cessful in their fields: 





Science: Irene Harrison, Miss Hewitt’s Classes 


Mathematics: Bertha M. Huey, Abington Friends 
School 


Creative Writing: P. M. Beatts, Buckley Country Day 
School 


Music: Angela Diller, Diller-Quaile School 


RELIGION 


Chairman, Richard H. McFeely, George School 
Topic: Religion vs. Intolerance 


Speakers: Rev. Walter H. Young, Trinity Church, 
Boston, and one or two others to be appointed. 


The discussion will be concerned not with proving the 
existence of intolerance, but with an endeavor to find prac- 
tical means of removing it. Schools are invited to con- 
tribute to the common effort either by a clear statement 
in writing of attempts to fight intolerance or by sending 
representatives to speak at this meeting. 


11:15 A.M.-12:15 P.M. General Meeting 
Report of a Study of the Independent School 


Charles C. Tillinghast, Principal, Horace Mann 
School 


Appress: “The Independent School in the Post-War 
World” 


Quincy Howe, writer and commentator 


1:00 P.M. Luncheon ($2.00) 


Appress: ““The Humanities and the Future” 


Prof. Allardyce Nicoll, British Embassy, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


3:00-4:30 P.M. Section Meetings: 


ENGLISH 
Chairman, Kennith Balsley, The Episcopal Academy 
Topic: Reinstatement of Literature as a Humanistic 
Study 


a. What English teachers have been doing to litera- 
ture as a humanistic study 


b. What the Army has been doing to literature as a 
humanistic study 


(Two speakers to be announced.) 


Opportunity will be provided for consideration of the 
S B. examinations and for general discussion of the 
main topic. 
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LIBRARIANS 





Chairman, Mrs. Pauline Sutorius Aird, Librarian, The 
Buckley School 


Round Table: ‘‘Books as Bullets and Beacons” 


A discussion of reading today for action tomorrow. 


Leader: Jennie M. Flexner, Readers’ Adviser, The New 
York Public Library 
Participants: 


Agnes Camilla Hansen, sso. 
School of Pratt Institute 

Oscar H. McPherson, Librarian, The Lawrenceville 
School 


Archibald G. Ogden, Executive Director, The Council 


on Books in Wartime 


Director, Library 


Margaret C. Scoggin, Librarian, The Nathan Straus 
Branch of the New York Public Library 


Mopern LANGUAGES 


Chairman, Stephen A. Freeman, Middlebury College 


Topic: Shall We Have to Re-Orientate Our Aims, 
Techniques, and Even Public Opinion Concerning 
Foreign Languages After the War? 

Panel Members: 

Daniel Girard, Teachers College 
Harry Kurz, Queens College 
James Hawkes, Groton School 


SCIENCE 
Chairman, Francis I. Brady, Assistant Headmaster, 
Portsmouth Priory School 


1. “The Relative Importance of Science in a Gen- 
eral Education.” Prof. William M. Malisoff 
Some recent thoughts on this subject are quoted: 


“The true aim of science is the enrichment of life.” 
—A. D. Hatt. 


“Only the gradual replacing of a literary by a scientific 
education can assure to man the progressive amelioration 
—Joun Dewey. 


of his lot.” 





“The unifying discipline of modern education lies in mod- 
ern science, which is simply the distilled essence of the 
classics of all time 


—Georce A. LunpDBERG. 


2. ~— are the War Courses going? Let’s exchange 
1daeas. 


3. Corner discussions in Biology, Chemistry, Phys- | 
ics, or combinations as demanded. 


Prof. Malisoff is editor of Philosophy of Science magazine; 
author of books: Meet the Sciences, A Calendar of Doubts, 
The Span of Life; editor of the Dictionary of Biochemistry. 
He has also published professional research papers dealing 
with longevity research, hormones, and numerous new 
substances and processes. 


The corner discussions will give an opportunity for inter- 
change of specific ideas in the various fields of science. 
Several mimeographed sheets will be distributed by the 
Science Committee. 


This meeting may last beyond 4:30. 


SociAL STUDIES 


Chairman, Burton P. Fowler, Principal, Germantown 


Friends School 


Topic: The Social Studies Curriculum for the Seventh, 


Eighth, and Ninth Grades 


Speakers: 


Herbert B. McVey, William Penn Charter School 


Dr. S. P. McCutchen, New York University, former 
Consultant of Eight-Year Study 


Phil W. Sumner, University School (Cleveland) 
John Lloyd, Bronxville Public Schools 














CONFERENCE REGISTRATION 


Delegates to the Conference who reach 
the hotel on Friday evening, February 25, 
may register for the Saturday meetings and 
purchase their luncheon tickets at the south 
end of the Mezzanine Floor. We urge you 
to take advantage of this opportunity and 
avoid the rush the next morning. 




















A NOTE UPON THE FUNCTION OF THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
By George R. H. Nicholson, 
Headmaster, Kingswood School 


The conservation and concentration of 
energy and service made necessary by the war 
compel the Independent Schools to define their 
function and to determine whether they are any 
longer indispensable to American life. Current 
political and social philosophies imply — if they 
do not actually state — that Independent Ed- 
ucation is negligible in its scope, exclusive, ex- 
travagant, overprivileged, and therefore un- 
democratic. And this sentiment readily be- 
comes an excuse in the minds of an increasing 
number of laymen who may secretly desire but 
cannot afford such education for their children. 

In the beginning all education in this country 
was independent in the sense that it was the 
fruit of private enterprise, supported by volun- 
tary subscription, the materialization of the 
ideals that parents projected for their children. 
Its product was the personnel of the “learned 
ml a He an invaluable leadership in society 
and politics, and a growing conviction that the 
successful operation of a democracy required a 
literate and intelligent citizenship. 

This conviction led, not without opposition, 
to the establishment of public education, 
directed by the State and financed by com- 
pulsory taxation. As life has steadily become 
more sophisticated and intricate, and prep- 
aration for it more intense, varied, and pro- 
longed, the State has assumed more and more 
responsibility for education until it proposes 
theoretically to provide schooling for a// our 
children from “pre-school” age up to graduation 
from college. And since the primary, if not the 
only justifiable purpose of this gigantic project 
is to ensure informed and judicious voters, 
public education is seen to be a vast process of 
Americanization. 

Of this development, then, independent edu- 
cation is not only the founder but the guide and 
forerunner. As the public school may be called 
the general practitioner of education, the in- 
dependent school may be regarded as the special- 
ist. The independent school has always been a 
research laboratory, not competing with the 
public school, but supplementing it. Freed 
from political dominance, and unhampered by 
the size of the taxpayer’s pocketbook it has, so 
history shows, originated most of the important 
improvements in our public service. Perhaps 
the greatest weakness of the independent school 
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to-day is that it has lost consciousness of the fact 
that it serves the State by acting as the servant of 
public education. It is not merely that Ameri- 
cans, after paying their taxes, should be free, 
under the Constitution, to choose the education 
they most desire for their children. Public 
education, however extended, can never do for 
our children what so many of them need. Deal- 
ing with boys and girls of widely diversified 
aptitudes and interests in large groups it must, 
despite itself, be concerned more with quantity 
than quality. And its procedures must, in fair- 
ness to all, be levelling. Its environment is too 
often crowded, noisy, unhealthy and unbeauti- 
ful. Its program of activities is by circumstance 
curtailed. Its teachers, for all their devotion, 
are often comparatively inexperienced, over- 
worked, and underpaid. It is forbidden by law 
to give instruction in that most fundamental 
of all subjects, religion. The Independent 
School, therefore, undertakes to educate the 
child who works more slowly or more quickly 
than the average, the child who demands more 
than routine physical care, the antisocial or 
solitary child, the child who lacks the attention 
and affection of father and mother, the child 
whose parents insist upon any particular re- 
ligious discipline; and this in small uniform 
groups by techniques and activities devised to 
develop spiritual and physical as well as mental 
growth. 

Thomas Jefferson’s equality can be applied 
in the law courts, but not in the classroom. The 
independent school claims no superiority for 
itself, but it alone can put into complete effect 
the assumption of the infinite differences be- 
tween children, and the right that each has to a 
congenial and effective development of its own 
unique personality. The purposes of public 
and independent education are the same. But, 
whereas the public school must accommodate as 
best it can all the children who ask for admission, 
and finds it difficult to retard or to advance the 
individual from his group, each independent 
school selects its students to conform to its own 
curriculum. 

Throughout all ages independent institutions 
of learning have been the refuge of those ideals 
towards which civilization strives. In them 
alone — no matter what the turmoil and hazard 
of the outside world — men were free to think, 





to talk, to write as they pleased, to cultivate 
beauty, to worship God, to evolve cures for 
human ills, to carry into the world banners to 
rally and to guide men towards a happier day. 


So it is now. If the ideals for which we are 
fighting are not cherished, the war is not worth 
fighting, and victory will be vain. Our in- 
dependent schools are still their sanctuary. 





SUMMER SCHOOLS IN 1943 


By R. I. W. Westgate 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


Wartime summer schools, summer terms, 
and summer semesters have sprung up in great 
numbers in 1942 and 1943. How many are 
there and who attends them? Should they 
combine? What pay do masters get in return 
for their lost vacations? Apart from the war, 
are summer terms desirable, for boys or for 
masters? Are distinct types developing among 
these summer schools? Will they outlast the 
war? On June 3d last Mr. Wayne Davis drew 
up a list of 38 academic summer sessions 
announced by the eastern boarding schools, 
and by way of answering these questions I 
can pass on to the reader some facts about 34 
summer sessions and 7 summer work camps or 
farm projects, for their directors* have gener- 
ously sent mea great deal of information. These 
numbers seem large enough to support certain 
generalizations, which I leave till the end of this 


paper. 


34 SumM_ER Sessions, 2,192 Boys 


Of these 34 summer sessions, only 7 were in 
operation before the war and then mostly on a 
rather smaller scale. These 7 pre-war summer 
sessions with their dates of origin are those of 
the Clark School (1918), Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy (1919), Peddie (1921), Choate (1924), New 
Hampton (1925), Haverford (1932), Perkiomen 
(1935). The other 27 summer sessions came 
into being either in 1942 (Andover, Berkshire, 
Darrow, St. Mark’s), or in 1943 (Avon, Belmont 
Hill, Blair, Episcopal Academy, Gunnery, Hill, 
Hun, Landon, Lawrenceville, Loomis, Mercers- 
burg, Montclair, Moses Brown, Mount Hermon, 
Pomfret, Portsmouth Priory, St. Albans, Severn, 
Solebury, Taft, Williston, Hotchkiss and Kent). 

At this formidable list of summer schools, 
over 2,000 boys were enrolled for terms that 
varied from five to thirteen weeks. Ten of 
the schools ran two terms concurrently of differ- 
ent lengths, a long one for “accelerating” or 


*Any value found in this report derives from questionnaires completed by 38 directors of Summer Schools and Camps. 


or two instances my figures are taken from printed reports, 


“anticipating” seniors, and a shorter one for 
their other students. The table below will 
show the distribution of these boys and the 
length in weeks of the terms at each institution. 
I have lumped together at each place all the 
boys studying there, though in many cases the 
seniors were organized quite apart. I have 
not included here boys engaged exclusively on 
farm labor projects, though in many cases they 
were staying on the same campus with students. 


Name Weeks Boys 
Andover Summer Session 8 260 
Exeter Summer Session 10 & 73 252 
Lawrenceville Summer Semester 9 166 
Choate Summer Term 93 & 64 115 
Peddie School Summer Semester 12 &7 112 
Taft Summer Term 10} & 8} 108 
Hill School Summer Camp 11&9 96 
New Hampton Accelerating Summer Term 10 90 
Mercersburg Academy Summer Session 10} 84 
Mount Hermon Summer School 8 80 
Williston Summer Session 10 & 6 71 
St. Mark’s Summer Session 63 63 
Haverford School Summer Session 84 62 
Blair Summer Session 10 56 
Kent School Summer Session 8&6 56 
Severn School Summer Term 11 51 
Hotchkiss Summer School 7&6 50 
St. Albans School Summer Session 10 48 
Berkshire School Summer Term 10 45 
Loomis School Summer Session 8&5 42 
Perkiomen Regular Summer Term 11 39 
Landon School Summer Session 93 38 
Clark School Summer Session 12 32 
Moses Brown School Summer Session 10 28 
Episcopal Academy Summer School 8-10 24 
Montclair Academy Summer Session 2 
Darrow School Summer Term 12 19 
Portsmouth Priory Summer Session 8 16 
Gunnery School Summer Session 13 & 10 15 
Solebury Summer Session 8 15 
Avon School Summer Session 84 12 
Belmont Hill Summer Session 9 10 
Pomfret School Summer Term 8 10 
Hun School Summer Session 10 7 
Total 2,192 


If one classifies these boys according to their 
purpose in attending summer school, one will 
recognize (a) seniors doing summer work to 
qualify for their diplomas before they get drafted, 
(b) the prospective new boys of the following 
September getting acquainted in advance with 


In one 
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their new school, (c) a small group of boys who 
have fallen behind in their studies and are 
wanting to catch up with their classmates by 
review work, and (d) a large number of students 
below the senior level, ambitiously forging ahead 
into the next school class above them by taking 
a class or two of advanced work in the summer. 
This group is, to my mind, the most interesting 
and significant to watch. 


Two Groups oF SENIORS 


Not many of the first group, the seniors, 
would have been in summer school in peace 
time. With no draft law to set a terminus to 
their school days, they would have prolonged 
them either by another year in school or by a 
freshman year at a not too critical college. But 
Congress now prescribes that, if they wish to 
be deferred to finish their course, they must be 
past the mid-point of their (Senior) year when 
called for induction; and those who have been 
slow or slack before must accelerate now if they 
wish to beat the deadline. Graduation at 
eighteen and a half seems a reasonable, or even 
generous, limit to set on high school studies; 
and those who need to put on an extra spurt 
now in their senior year to stay within this limit 
must have been slow or slack in the past. This 
raises the interesting question: How much slow- 
ness or stackness, thus measured, has there been 
in our schools? And if our present boys, now, 
under pressure of an act of Congress, are finding 
it quite possible to take up the slack, should we 
be right in requiring them to do the same thing 
in peace time? 

Leaving this important point for a while to 
review the seniors at work last summer, one sees 
them divide into two groups. At almost every 
summer school was a handful of seniors lacking 
only a unit or two of credit for their diploma 
and using the summer school to make good that 
deficiency. These “‘terminating seniors” gradu- 
ated at the close of the summer session; and 
some schools had formal, if not elaborate, 
exercises to mark the event. Lawrenceville 
thus graduated 26 boys in September; Exeter, 
23; Peddie, 16; St. Mark’s, 15; Hill, 14; St. 
Albans, 12; Choate, 10; Haverford, 9; Mount 
Hermon, 9; Mercersburg, 7; Blair, 6; Loomis, 
6; Taft, 5; Perkiomen, 4; and the rest, 2, 1, or 
no students. The total number in all 34 schools 
is 202. This number should be raised a little to 
include boys who counted summer work at one 
school to complete the diploma requirements 
of their home school; e.g., 4 boys at Peddie got 
diplomas at their home schools after completing 
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certain Peddie summer courses. This, of course, 
involved prior arrangements and collaboration 
between the institutions concerned. 

Far larger was the number of “anticipating 
seniors” or “commencing seniors’ who began 
their senior year’s work in June instead of in ‘the 
fall in order to graduate at midyears in December, 
1943, or January or February, 1944. The 
largest number of these was found in Exeter’s 
“Anticipatory Program” of ten weeks, which 
had 64 boys if one includes a contingent of 17 
boys from St. Paul’s School enrolled at Exeter 
on a co-operative basis for summer work only. 
Other large groups of commencing seniors were 
registered at Mount Hermon (55), Taft (54), 
New Hampton (45), Lawrenceville (36), Ando- 
ver (34), Mercersburg (34), Blair (29), Choate 
(25), Moses Brown (24), Hill (23), Williston (20). 
The total for the 34 schools is 602. Such co- 
operation as that between Exeter and St. Paul’s 
went on elsewhere but on a smaller scale, partly, 
no doubt, because it was too intricate a job to 
reconcile the practice of the summer school with 
the diverse diploma requirements of other 
schools. Given time to work the details out 
into an acceptable pattern, more of this co- 
operation could and probably should develop. 


Two Susjects vs. Four Susjecrs 

Within each school it was no easy job to rec- 
oncile the anticipatory program of studies that 
began in June and ended in January with the 
regular program beginning in September and 
ending in June. In 10 schools the difficulty was 
met by making the anticipating senior take two 
courses entire in the summer, so that he got 
two complete units of credit there. I do not 
know how many schools made him then pick up 
four regular courses with his non-accelerating 
classmates in September, and how many like 
Lawrenceville and Loomis arranged for him to 
take two more complete courses before mid- 
years. In either case, he got four units by mid- 
years. 

In other schools a boy simply anticipated the 
regular September program of four courses by 
getting to work on it in June, and at the end of 
the summer session was credited in the regular 
school with the work so far accomplished in each 
course. cy schools reported this to be “‘about 
one-third,” “not quite a half’; one school 
with fine Sacdinlaestot described it as “‘five- 
thirteenths” of the full course work. It de- 
pended largely on the length of the summer 
session. In a long summer session the boys 
got half a year’s work done and half a credit in 





all four courses, ¢.g., at Peddie (12 weeks), Hill 
and Mercersburg (11 weeks). 

One may pause on an administrative question 
that this raises. Uniformly in all schools where 
a boy took only two courses and passed them, 
he gained two full units, whether the school 
lasted 8, 9, 10, or 11 weeks. But in schools 
where a boy took four courses for the same 
length of time, he gained only four times one- 
third, or four times five-thirteenths, which 
comes to less than two full units. Statistically, 
it looks as if you got further ahead unit-wise 
by taking two subjects for a given time than by 
taking four subjects for the same or even a 
longer time. I think there is a real point here, 
in the simplification and concentration of inter- 
ests; and I for one wish that our independent 
school programs could be so ordered that the 
senior year regularly allowed concentration in 
one or two fields. These figures are not, of 
course, in themselves conclusive, for every 
schoolmaster will know that he must consider 
the length of class periods, the size of classes, 
the outside demands on a boy’s time, and his 
adjustment to the school, as well as the mere 
number of weeks. The “old boy” returning 
to his familiar school with a few familiar friends 
to concentrate on two congenial subjects will 
make great academic progress in those subjects 
in eight weeks, while the new boy who enters a 
new and strange summer school and spreads 
himself over three or four prescribed subjects 
may not go so far in ten weeks. But when all 
that has been said, the summer session record of 
1943 is still clear that diversification did not 
“pay” in units of credit so well as concentration. 

Seniors apart, it is hard to classify the rest 
of the boys. The “lame ducks” who were 
making up deficiencies and failures in the good 
old-fashioned way, familiar long before Pearl 
Harbor, were not numerous at these summer 
schools. They tended to go to the old-line 
summer tutoring camps, which seem to have 
had a good year of business in 1943, regardless 
of these numerous summer sessions. A good 
many boys were accelerating below the senior 
level rather than waiting until they were seniors. 
A good many boys in war time found that their 
homes could not conveniently take them in for 
the summer and rather drifted into summer 
school. Some few were pressing ahead so as to 
enjoy a year of college as civilians. This motive 
was widely discouraged in most schools and 
colleges alike. If a very young freshman in 
peace time was rather a lost soul in a college 
filled with older students, he is doubly so in 


war time, when the colleges are filled with older 
students in uniform. Moreover, the liberal arts 
curriculum has been cut so much in colleges 
that, socially and academically, the boy of 
seventeen has little to gain by a premature 
year in college. The independent school, mean- 
time, still has much to offer him. 


INTERCHANGE OF STUDENTS 


Most summer schools took care almost ex- 
clusively of their own regular boys; and 
“visiting” summer students, admitted for 
summer study only, usually amounted to much 
less than 10 per cent of the whole summer en- 
rollment. At the Choate Summer Term, for 
instance, a mere 2 out of 115 came from other 
schools; at Taft, 5 out of 108; at Blair, 2 out of 
56; and there were no “visitors” at Avon, Berk- 
shire, Darrow, Loomis, Perkiomen, and Pom- 
fret. This policy reduces to a minimum prob- 
lems of admission and of calculating credits, 
and gives the student the smoothest transition 
into his summer work and back again into his 
regular school work. On the other hand, at a 
few schools, the number of “summer visitors” 
ran up to nearly 50 per cent, for Haverford had 
30 out of 62 students; Andover, 100 out of 260; 
Moses Brown, 8 out of 28; Peddie, 23 out 112; 
Exeter, 37 out of 252. All this involves some 
collaboration between schools on the subject of 
admissions and credits, and may lead to in- 
creasingly close connections and even co-opera- 
tive management between schools. 


FacuLty ARRANGEMENTS 


In engaging teachers, few summer schools 
went outside the regular school faculty. Less 
than half the schools imported masters from 
outside, and then only one or two men, very 
rarely three. This was a natural and practical 
matter. In handling mostly their own regular 
boys, schools found it desirable to have their 
own regular masters. Again, most masters, 
especially married ones, preferred to stay put 
in their own quarters, sitting under their own 
vines and their own fig trees, not to mention 
canning the produce of their own gardens. 

It is hard and not always healthy for school- 
masters to give up the summer vacation and 
return in July to the exacting routine of classes, 
games, meals, study hours, and dormitory duties 
with boys. The total number of masters that 
did so last summer in these summer sessions is 
171. In most, perhaps in all men, there was a 


strong feeling of desire or obligation to help in the 
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war effort impelling them into this work. The 
teaching load for the average master was eight- 
een to twenty hours; he was in most cases ex- 
pected to help, without extra pay, in one or more 
such jobs as coaching a team, supervising meals 
and study hours and manual labor, and doing 
dormitory duty for two or three nights a week. 
Some directors drew a hard and fast line be- 
tween (a) teaching and (b) all other supervisory 
duties, attaching an exact compensation to each 
and having no masters do both. On the sub- 
ject of pay, directors’ reports have been re- 
freshingly candid, in contrast to the air of hush- 
hush that often surrounds the matter of salaries 
in school. The general rate of pay for teachers 
was about $40 to $50 per week plus board and 
lodging, the range running from $30 with these 
perquisites to $75 without. In some schools, 
summer salary was based on winter salary and 
pro-rated for the number of weeks involved, 
but in most cases, there was a flat rate for all 
teachers; and, in the typical case, the teacher 
received a check for between $300 and $400 and 
had most of his living free. The open nature of 
these financial arrangements is very healthy. 


Supyects TAUGHT 

Courses were offered in the usual school 
subjects, but the shrewd reader would perhaps 
rather know what was taken than what was 
offered. Greek, for instance, had no takers 
though it was no doubt available. I have 
selected four schools and given the number of 
boys taking each subject at each school. 


Mercers- Lawrence- 

Subject Choate burg ville Taft Total 
English 62 51 100 93 306 
French 30 12 29 36 107 
German 2 11 4 2 19 
Latin 8 0 6 15 29 
Spanish 18 33 12 21 84 
Mathematics 67 80 102 92 341 
History, Mod. Eur. 7 0 9 16 

English 5 0 0 0 5 

American 16 16 35 37 104 

Ancient + 0 0 9 13 
Gen. Science 0 0 6 o 10 
Biology 2 0 0 11 13 
Chemistry 3 20 4 25 52 
Physics 21 25 25 29 100 
Aeronautics 5 0 0 11 16 
Navigation 2 0 0 4 6 
Geography + 0 0 4 8 
Music 0 0 3 0 3 


These figures give only the roughest indication 
of the work of the schools, as they do not dis- 
tinguish between “review” and “new’’ courses, 
or between lower school and senior courses; 
nor do they include the ‘‘activity courses” that 
were a marked feature of some summer schools. 


Boys had more spare time in the summer 
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than in the winter terms and “activities,” under 
close faculty supervision, were made available 
in their spare time. Thus at St. Mark’s a boy 
might take a course without academic credit in 
gasoline engines, surveying, radio, first aid or 
farm lectures. The Berkshire School offered 
flying, which 15 out of 46 students took, not to 
mention the headmaster and his wife. .Andover 
developed this activity program to the point of 
requiring all boys who were taking only 12 hours 
a week of academic work (one unit) to engage 
in one or more activities, and set aside the hour 
from one to two p.m. for this program. The 
subjects offered and the enrollment in each were 
Coastal Piloting (10), Communications (29), 
First Aid (9), Spoken French (12), Spoken Ger- 
man (5), Meteorology (1), Model Railroad (9), 
Orchestra (8), Piano (5), Reading (10), Studio 
Art (7), Typewriting (10), Dramatics (8). Daily 
Assembly was also developed into a half-hour 
meeting, long enough to hold talks and forums 
and show documentary films. If one is seeking 
for types among summer schools, he might 
distinguish those that do from those that do 
not organize activities, for the difference is not 
entirely accidental, as I try to show later. 


The daily routine of all schools was pretty 
similar. Recitations and preparation occupied 
the morning, and in some schools also an hour or 
so afterlunch. Some schools had double periods 
at least for their major courses, e¢.g., Belmont 
Hill had periods of 75 minutes and Lawrence- 
ville of 90 minutes. All schools had evening 
study hours. 


Manuva. Lapor AND Farm Work 


In all schools, boys did some or all of such 
chores as bedmaking, waiting at table, and 
washing dishes. At some places, this was a 
matter of wartime necessity, at others of edu- 
cational conviction. Some schools carried the 
practice further and required boys to labor for 
one hour or one afternoon a week on such jobs 
as digging ditches and root-cellars, sawing wood, 
washing windows, and tending the vegetable 
garden. This was usually unpaid, except in so 
far as it all helped to reduce maintenance costs, 
and was sometimes regarded quite definitely as 
being a proper part of a boy’s education. An- 
dover, Berkshire, Darrow, Mt. Hermon, Sole- 
bury and Taft all required such labor. 


In the afternoon, some schools allowed a 
boy complete freedom; his time was his own till 
supper. Elsewhere, body-building exercises 
were required of boys for half an hour a day, or 





close-order drill, or commando exercises. Ath- 
letics in most schools, though informal, were 
required. Boys might, in all schools, elect to 
work on a neighboring farm in lieu of doing 
these exercises and athletics. Care was taken 
to see that farmer and boy were congenial, and 
one man — in big schools several men — was 
needed to supervise this labor program. It 
seems universally to have worked out success- 
fully and incidentally made for very good re- 
lations between school and community. The 
usual rate of pay was about 40 cents an hour. 


Work Camps AND Farm Projects 


The same can be said of the summer work 
camps and farm projects, which received the 
most favorable press comments throughout the 
summer. Many will have seen the illustrated 
article in Vogue on the Eaglebrook Summer 
Work Camp, and the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s articles on the Peddie Farm Project. 
At the former, which ran for 13 weeks, 238 boys 
and girls from 126 different schools (50 public, 
76 independent) aided the farmers of the Con- 
necticut River valley, harvesting 15 carloads of 
onions and 86,900 bushels of potatoes, to mention 
but two of the crops. This camp accommo- 
dated 130 youngsters at a time. They had a 
period of training at the camp first, and then 
went out to the farms, where their pay averaged 
44 cents an hour. They paid the camp $25 a 
week, and if they worked hard might about 
break even. They had dramatics and singing 
and similar social pleasures, and tutoring could 
be arranged for the few who wanted it, but field 
work was the real business of the camp. The 
Peddie School accommodated 177 boys on a 
part of its campus, in the Peddie Farm Labor 
Project under Mr. D. W. Rich, while it also 
conducted its summer semester, with 112 boys 
under Dr. W. S. Litterick. The two groups 
were quite separate entities, the two directors 
conferring to prevent difficulties and to appor- 
tion times so that the school facilities would be 
available to both groups. Federal and County 
agencies co-operated, and like the farmers ex- 
pressed great satisfaction. The George School 
had a farm work camp with 126 boys, and work- 
ers were also accommodated at Avon (40), the 
Cambridge School Work Camp (24), Mt. Hermon 
(15) and Portsmouth Priory (12). Northampton 
Summer School of French (39) likewise parti- 
cipated in field work, groups working under 
French-speaking supervisors. Never was the 
Connecticut valley harvested by so many schools. 
These were not play camps, but means of na- 


tional service. The pay-roll at Peddie was 
$10,000 by mid-August, which shows the magni- 
tude of these schemes. Demands for workers 
next summer are already being made. 


ConcLUSION 


Reflection on these facts shows that In- 
dependent Schools have been active in putting 
their large resources in men and equipment to 
work for boys who are now heading for the 
services. High Schools have tended either to 
allow credit, in certain cases, for subjects not 
ordinarily recognized, or else to allow boys to 
gain extra credits, as best they may, by taking 
courses in the Armed Forces Institute; these 
credits are to count toward the high school 
diploma. In between the High Schools, then, 
which thus continue their regular terms, and the 
Colleges which have gone into acceleration whole 
hog, the Independent Schools seem to pursue 
a middle course, serving a national purpose in an 
independent way. How can they serve it 
better and to what other reflections does this 
survey lead? 


Co-oPERATION 

Co-operation and combination are not easy 
when summer schools are being organized for 
the first or second year; there is too much detail 
to arrange, and too little time. Given time, 
plans could be made, and details worked out. 
I mention the following advantages of co- 
operation. Two, three or four small summer 
schools combined could easily fit into the cam- 
pus of any one, and one campus is likely to be 
better suited to summer use than the others. 
Maintenance costs could be reduced and, what 
is vastly more important, the number of masters 
also reduced, allowing more tired men to enjoy 
a change or vacation, perhaps in some sort of 
annual rotation. The masters who did serve 
in such schools might benefit professionally by 
new associations, which are hard to find nowa- 
days. Before the war, the College Entrance 
Examination Board broke into the mutual isola- 
tion of High Schools, Independent Schools and 
Colleges by bringing three hundred teachers to 
New York for a week as readers, and that kind 
of association was valuable. Co-operative sum- 
mer schools might possibly accomplish some- 
thing in this way. In Connecticut last year, 
this was urged by Mr. Batchelder of Loomis 
and Mr. Van Santvoord of Hotchkiss with the 
reasons that “‘some schools were too small to 
have effective summer sessions of their own, 
and that there might be professional gains from 
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having masters from different schools associated 
in a summer program.” 


Post-War ACCELERATION 


The quality of summer work is generally 
regarded as good. To some degree, it must 
suffer from its speed, in forfeiting that process 
of maturing that takes time and cannot be 
hustled; but it can also profit by its speed, in 
covering ground at a lively pace. In some 
subjects, ¢.g.,elementary languages, speed brings 
more profit and in others (history and literary 
development) it brings more loss. In general, 
summer work has been thought to be about as 
good as regular work, and rather pleasanter. 
Does this argument justify post-war summer 
sessions? Ought we to perpetuate the practice 
of summer acceleration? My own answer would 
not be yes or no, but to point out (1) that our 
boys are now accelerating in fairly large numbers 
and doing good work in the process (for their 
acceleration is very temperate, after all, and 
not like the wild race of college programs; (2) 
that therefore they could have done so long ago, 
and taken up the slack which prevents a de- 
liberate rather specialized and well focussed 
senior program; (3) that acceleration early in 
the game, shall I say around 12 or 13 years old, 
would allow for that kind of senior program, 
which in summer school is widely approved by 
boys and masters alike. Acceleration about 
the age of 12 or 13 does not necessarily mean a 
boy’s taking God’s summers for school work, 
but it does mean taking God’s other gifts, 
especially memory, and developing that by 
learning by heart plenty of poetry, dates, vocab- 
ulary and tables of verbs. This will take up 
the slack that we notice in our boys and that is, 
after all, the raison d’étre of much of our summer 
school work. The intellectual infancy of our 
boys seems to me to be indecently prolonged, 
and summer schools are a costly and elaborate 
way to shorten it. If we search our methods 
we can find a better one, but until we do, we had 
better keep up the summer school. 


Are THERE DIFFERENT TYPES? 


When one general purpose and sentiment 
of national service pervaded all these schools, 
the differences one notes must be regarded as 
details. In all alike, good men with good 
motives were teaching good subjects. The 





differences were rather those of method, but it 
may be interesting (I don’t know how valuable) 
to “‘type” schools in this way. Type A reasoned: 
Our summer school boys are giving up the 
vacation to do academic work; they must there- 
fore want such work, and we shall give them 
such work up to the limits that they can 
reasonably take, with the full academic credits 
that go with it. In schools of this type, the 
program was clear-cut, with good, fairly long 
hours of work and then proper hours of play. 
For type B, the argument ran: These boys are 
soon going into military service and _ their 
summers ought to get them ready for that; we 
can modify school in the summer time with that 
end in view, toughening boys in mind and body 
and giving them all possible understanding of 
these times and their responsibilities in these 
times. Academic work, the argument continues, 
finds an important place in this program, but so 
do body-building and hard manual labor, and so 
do war courses like communications, coastal 
piloting and first aid, and so do larger themes 
like the origins and problems of the war, inter- 
national events in general and the principles of 
American life. I may be allowed to illustrate 
this briefly by reference to the one school I have 
taught at. When Andover opened its first 
summer session in 1942 (there were no accelerat- 
ing seniors then) virtually all boys were limited 
to one academic course only (one unit) but re- 
quired to take one activity course. Daily 
assembly of twenty-five minutes was given 
over to a program of talks and forums, later 
augmented with documentary films, in 1942 to 
illustrate American history and principles of 
government, foreign policy, employment and the 
like, and in 1943 the origins and problems of the 
war. Bodybuilding was likewise required and 
labor on the school grounds. The net gain to 
a boy in credits was only one unit in 1942%, 
but the other values were insisted upon. Now 
just how much difference between these two 
types will be noticed by the boys, is another 
question again! Theories and classifications may 
interest us, but make little difference to them. 
In any school, they equally might get good 
training. At all schools their opinion was 
generally that their regime was strenuous but 
valuable and happy. 


The shortness and simplicity of summer 
school life and the informal methods of ad- 
ministration left few points where tension could 


*Experience showed that many boys could take one and a half courses (eighteen classroom hours) if excused from “activity courses,” 
and half the boys did so in 1943; but the rest of the program was unaltered. 
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develop among boys or masters. Motives were 
plain and gave schools some sense of integration. 
The dreariness that hovers near schools in the 
winter term never darkened the skies of August. 
I would not picture all instructors sitting like 
Socrates beneath his plane tree and dabbling 


his feet in the waters of Ilissus, but the paradox 
is true that in summer schools often called 
“accelerating” there was a good deal of the 
leisure of scholarship that belongs to the ancient 
and aristocratic tradition of Academies and In- 
dependent Schools. 





ACCELERATION IN EDUCATION* 


By C. Lambert Heyniger 
President and Headmaster of Darrow School 


Darrow SCHOOL 


For you to understand better what I am 
going to say, it is necessary for me to tell you 
something about my school. Darrow is a small 
college preparatory boarding school for boys 
which, in 1932, was established in the old Shaker 
village at New Lebanon, New York, as The 
Lebanon School. The force behind its founding 
was the late Charles S. Haight of New York, 
an old friend of the Shakers. Associated with 
him were Mr. Frank Boyden of Deerfield 
Academy, Mr. Horace Taft of Taft School, Mr. 
George Van Santvoord of Hotchkiss School, and 
a group of interested men from Pittsfield and the 
neighborhood. 

In 1930, The Lebanon School purchased 
three hundred acres of land and approximately 
forty buildings in New York and Massachusetts 
from the Shakers. In 1932, the first boys were 
admitted. In 1938, the school was reorganized, 
and in 1939, the name was changed to Darrow 
School. In 1938, there were twenty-five boys; 
last year there were seventy. 


INFLUENCES OF THE WaR ON AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 


The War and the Colleges 


The colleges acted quickly and resourcefully 
to meet the demands of war. Their first move 
was to provide various plans of acceleration 
which proved exceedingly helpful to students 
who had already completed part of their college 
courses. But when the draft age was lowered 
to eighteen, the whole situation was changed, 
with the result that most young men now in 
college are enlisted men in uniform under govern- 
ment supervision. There are still a few younger 
students under eighteen and some older students 
exempt from service who are not in uniform. 


The War and the Schools 


American private schools as well as the 
colleges have been affected by the war. The 
schools also have found it necessary to examine 
and readjust their programs. Now that boys 
cannot expect to continue their preparatory 
education beyond eighteen, the primary duties 
of the preparatory schools seem to be these four: 

1. To prepare for Coliege Board and other entrance 
examinations boys who, because of physical handi- 
caps, or other reasons, will be exempt from military 
service. 

. To graduate boys, or to bring them close enough to 
graduation, before they are eighteen in order thus to 
make them eligible for those special examinations 
given by the Services to determine who shall be 
accepted for such courses as the V-12 and the ASTP. 

3. To graduate boys by seventeen, when possible and 

advisable, so that they may have at least one year of 

college hefore being inducted. 

4. To give the maximum of cultural education possible 

to those boys who will not be able to go to college 


now, and probably will never return to college after 
the war. 


tr 


ACCELERATION AT Darrow 
Private Preparatory Boarding Schools 


Our thinking on acceleration at Darrow has 
been limited largely to our own situation. We 
believe that private preparatory boarding 
schools for boys exist primarily to satisfy a 
general and widely recognized need. Through 
concentration of purpose in a controlled en- 
vironment, specialized experience in preparation 
for college, and the ability to provide small 
classes, able teachers, and friendly supervision 
twenty-four hours a day, these schools are able 
to maintain high scholastic and moral standards, 
and are thus peculiarly fitted to give boys the 
best possible college preparatory training and 
sound preparation for manhood. 

There exist also particular needs, well known 


*Excerpts{from an address delivered before The Independent School Association of Boston, at the Winsor ScHoot on December 1, 1943 
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These arise from 


to experienced educators. 
situations having to do with local surroundings, 
neighborhood schools, family problems, climate, 


and health. With many of these needs private 
boarding schools are alone adequately equipped 
to deal, but in summer, most schools are closed. 
When needs which make it advisable to send 
boys away to school extend over a period greater 
than nine months, there now seem to be only a few 
schools specially organized to meet them fully. 

Darrow was established in the years of de- 
pression, not in the prosperous times of the 
golden twenties. Those responsible for its exis- 
tence realized that boys would have to face an 
increasingly bafHing and unstable world in which 
they would require great self-reliance, clear 
heads, ability to work with their hands, and 
power to adjust themselves to unforeseen 
changes. We have emphasized these things 
consistently at Darrow. In the effort to pro- 
vide them, we have followed practices now 
particularly appropriate because of the war. 
If our aims ever had value, they have it to-day. 
The impact of the war on American life made 
it sensible for us to introduce early in 1942 a 
permanent plan of acceleration. 


THE Darrow PLAN 


Darrow has offered since June 1942, in addi- 
tion to its regular course, an optional plan which 
enables us to admit and graduate boys three 
times a year — in September, in January, and 
in June. This plan permits us to operate 
throughout the calendar year with three regular 
terms — two of fifteen weeks and a summer 
term of twelve weeks. Although the summer 
term embraces fewer weeks, an increase in the 
time allotted to classes and study make it the 
exact equivalent of the longer terms so far as 
ground covered and thoroughness of instruction 
are concerned. The courses of study in each 
form or grade are, as always, completed in two 
terms; but, under the new plan, courses are 
started in September, in January, and in June. 
Under the old plan, a course was completed in 
two terms spread over nine months; under the 
new plan, a course and a half can be completed 
in three terms, spread over twelve months. 
The new plan schedule is arranged to provide 
for forty-two weeks of school and four vacations 
totaling ten weeks. 


A PERMANENT PLAN 
Although our new plan fits in admirably 
with the needs arising from the war, it is not 
primarily a war measure. It is not our present 





intention to return to the old plan after the war 
is over. We believe that the new plan is sound 
educationally and that there are important 


advantages to parents, to the school and to the 
faculty. 


ApvantaGEs To Boys 
The Plan Provides Uninterrupted Education 

One perennial advantage of the plan — an 
advantage which should be stressed here be- 
cause it is present in years of peace as well as in 
time of war — is that it provides the opportunity 
for uninterrupted education. Those at Darrow 
for three terms will have forty-two weeks of 
school and a total of ten weeks of vacation at 
suitable intervals; but for them there will be no 
long gaps in education — gaps of three months 
each year — in which boys are likely to forget 
much they have learned during the previous peri- 
od of schooling and study. 

The outstanding advantage of the plan is its 
great flexibility. It provides an amazing num- 
ber of options, and thus it enables a boy’s ed- 
ucation to be adjusted to his own particular 
needs. This flexibility can best be illustrated 
if we list a number of typical cases of boys whose 
peculiar needs make the plan particularly valu- 
able to them. 


1. Boys Who Wish to Accelerate because of the 
War 


Boys Planning to Enter Professions 
Boys Who Incur Illness or Accident 

. Boys Who Fail in One or More Subjects 
. Boys Likely to Fail of Graduation 


Boys Who Have to be Away From Home 
Most of the Year 


Nm & & NY 


7. Boys Entering Darrow with Unbalanced 
Preparation 

8. Boys Who Wish to Enrich Their Course of 
Study 


ADVANTAGES To TEACHERS 


This plan also offers teachers certain ad- 
vantages. It gives them continuous employ- 
ment throughout the calendar year and per- 
manent residence such as those in other pro- 
fessions enjoy. It thus gives the greater eftect- 
iveness which comes from increased earnings 
and the feeling of security. Besides, the plan 
does not deny them adequate vacations. 


ADVANTAGES To THE SCHOOL 
There are many advantages to the school. 
The plan produces increased annual income, 
and extra income when it is badly needed, 
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during the summer months. It permits a more 
efficient operation because of its all-year utiliza- 
tion of plant and staff. It makes possible a 
much more satisfactory farm operation for 
schools which have a farm. 

This plan is particularly well suited to 
Darrow. Climate affects the operation of 
schools in summer. Unlike European schools 
our American schools have not been accustomed 
to operate in the hot months. But at Darrow, 
because of the mountain climate, we are at our 
best in summer. 

There are other special reasons why we have 
been able to adopt such a plan. Chief among 
them is the fact that we are a flexible school. 
We have the freedom, the desire, and the 
authority to change quickly when it seems 
sensible to do so. Being a young school and a 
small school, we are not handicapped by such 
traditions as might be outraged by sudden 
changes in our plans of operation. The basic 
traditions which we do possess are not affected. 


DIFFICULTIES INVOLVED 


There are difficulties involved, of course, 
in operating three terms instead of two but 
none of them is unsurmountable. More classes 
must be taught, which means a larger faculty. 
Old traditions are disturbed, but good new ones 
are established. It is a little difficult to get 
used to graduation and admission three times 
a year. Boys entering and graduating so often 
tend to keep the place a bit upset, especially 
in January. 

Now, I should like to say a few things in 
conclusion: 


1. We must stop wasting lives — in war and in ed- 
ucation. We all know how time is lost in our 
schools — years wasted — because of arbitrary 
assignments to the wrong school, rigid adherence 
to unintelligent grade classifications, scheduling 
that does not fit the pupil, overcrowding in schools 
and classes, the existence of low standards, dull 
teaching, and uninspired schoolmastering. 

2. This waste in our schools is causing too many 
people to graduate from college too late. I regret 
that I was twenty-four when I was graduated from 
Princeton. I might have been twenty-one. Three 
scholastic years were lost because of inadequate 
educational influences before I was sixteen. Had 
acceleration been available in my day I might have 
been able to make them up. 

3. This waste in our schools is postponing marriage 
for many of our college graduates. I believe it 
would be a wholesome thing if more of them could 
marry earlier than they are able to now. 

4. I believe that more college graduates should have 
a year or two of foreign travel, work and study, or 
some other broadening and maturing experience, 


soon after college and before they have to settle 
down. Immediately after leaving Princeton, I 
taught for a year in a Chinese college and enjoyed 
the experience immensely. Certainly acceleration 
would provide some of the extra time needed for 
experiences of this kind. 

5. There are many young students who would profit 
greatly from an education uninterrupted by the 
usual three months summer let down, if it were 
available, and if they could be persuaded to take 
advantage of it. 

6. There are young people whose education has been 
handicapped by illness, by family troubles, by all 
sorts of unfortunate experiences, who should have 
opportunities offered to them by schools and 
colleges to recover this lost time. Camps and 
tutoring schools cannot do the job as well as the 
institution regularly attended. 

. There are young men and women — and let us do 
all that we can to produce more of them — who 
have a genuine, insatiable eagerness for the rich- 
est education obtainable in their student years. 
These young people should have their own schools 
and colleges and regular courses open to them in 
the summer. 

8. I believe that more private schools and colleges 
should operate on income from tuition — the low- 
est possible tuition—and not plan to rely so heavily 
cn gifts and endowment. Acceleration helps greatly 
to make this possible. 

9. Although I admit that a term off once in a while 
may be a good thing for a teacher, I am not one 
who feels that the ten-weeks vacation provided 
by our plan is not enough. 

I know what it is to work hard for a corporation 
for years with only two weeks of vacation each 
year. Is teaching so much harder than working 
at a blast furnace, farming, doctoring, nursing, or 
flying? As a matter of fact, many teachers have 
to work at something during the summer. I know 
one teacher, now head of a school, who used to 
carry coal during the summer months. 

Surely, no sensible person believes a surgeon should 
operate nine months in a year and carry coal three. 
Why should a teacher? 

10. My experience at Darrow has convinced me that 
we should continue our acceleration program at 
Darrow as an increasingly important feature of our 
school. However, I am not prepared to recom- 
mend our program of acceleration for all schools. 
I do not believe in acceleration in all schools and 
colleges, or in acceleration for all students. 

I do believe that changes produced by the war will 
give our young people a greater seriousness, and 
will, for many years to come, force them to work 
harder than in the past. For that reason, I am 
convinced that, in the case of many, the traditional 
three months summer vacation may become a 
thing of the past. 

Therefore, I hope that after the war is over there 
will be a sufficient number of schools and colleges 
prepared to meet the need and the demand for 
acceleration. 


~I 


. + ” 


_ “If you would lengthen life, save time, for 
time is the stuff that life is made of.”’ 
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INTERNATIONAL THINKING 
By Robert U. Jameson, Haverford School 


In 1918 the Allies won World War I on the 
battlefield. Between 1918 and 1921 they lost 
the peace which was to have been safe for de- 


mocracy. Between 1918 and 1921 the world 
was made ready for World War II by a com- 
bination of two major elements: isolationism 
in the American Congress and isolationism in 
the American people. Congress refused to 
ratify the treaty which offered America a chance 
in post-war collective security for peace; the 
American people did nothing to prevent this 
defeat of Woodrow Wilson’s plans for the future. 


In 1944 the Allies are winning World War II 
on the battlefield. When the war is won, what 
then? The United States has several possible 
roads into the future when the war is over. It 
can act as it acted after the last war: bury its 
head in the sand and ignore the rest of the 
world. At least it can try, although whether 
the rest of the world will ignore the United 
States is another matter. Or it can set out to 
run the world in the “American way,” in order 
to get back dividends on its investments in the 
war. Again, the rest of the world may or may 
not encourage such a procedure. Or it can 
collaborate with the rest of the world to pro- 
mote peace and general security by some means 
which may be devised by the world’s statesmen. 

It is the thesis of this article that only by 
such collaboration will permanent peace be 
assured. It is also the thesis of this article that 
isolationism, which in the United States today 
is far from dead and which is often a synonym 
for Fascism, is both stupid and dangerous: stupid 
because it is impossible for the world to ignore 
us and because it is impossible for us to get 
along without the rest of the world; dangerous, 
because an attempt to keep out of the affairs 
of the world will only continue the chaotic 
thinking which led to the present war. 

Now if isolationist thinking in the American 
public is bad, it is up to the schools of the nation 
to set that thinking right. Thus the teachers 
of the country must be the leaders in establish- 
ing an international point of view. And I sub- 
mit that we have not done so in the past. 
Many of us have been and still are isolationists 
in our own thinking. We have either gone out 
of our way to oppose international thinking or, 
more likely, have simply ignored the world 
around us. Some of us have been isolationist 
because the party in power seems to be the 


opposite. Many of us have been so bewildered 
by world- shaking events that we have perhaps 
been frightened into isolationism. Some of us 
have not cared what we thought, so long as our 
classes in math or English or physics went 
smoothly. But the world, in its own w ay, has 


left us behind. 


I believe that the time has come when 
muddled thinking about international affairs 
can have no place in any classroom. Whether 
we like it or not, our opinions are catching; 
therefore our opinions should be sound, and 
they should be based on realities. During 
recent months allied statesmen have been laying 
plans for the war and the peace. To do this, 
they are thinking on an international plane. 
And they have outstripped us too far. We 
must make up the deficiency. Many of us are 
trying to do something. The purpose of this 
article is to suggest two basic fields in which 
we can most profitably progress. 


In the first place, we must simply know some- 
thing about the world and the people in it. To 
paraphrase some words spoken recently by 
Pearl S. Buck: “Whether we like the other 
peoples of the world does not necessarily matter; 
but we can never understand them until we 
know something about them. And until we 
understand them, we cannot live at peace with 
them.” 

Anything in the way of forward thinking 
about such matters as race, the economic inter- 
dependence of nations, and the like gets no- 
where without some real knowledge of the earth 
which, in a quarter of a century has grown so 
small. Several million men returning from 
the war will know a good many things, learned 
the hard way, about the world. Certainly we 
also should know those things. Do we? I 
think we do not. 

But our students will have to live in the 
world. They will have to wonder about rubber 
and quinine from the East Indies, rope from the 
Philippines, tin from Bolivia, coffee from Brazil, 
and even, perhaps, oil from Russia, as we have 
wondered without doing much in the way of 
thinking. These students should not have to 
be taught about Sumatra rubber by fighting 
Japanese to regain it. And they will have to live 
in a world in which China and Russia will be 
major powers. Therefore they must know what 
China and Russia (to say nothing of England 
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and Canada) are. They will not know these 
things unless we teach them. But do we know 
enough to teach them? I think we do not. 
The implication, of course, is that we should 
go to work and learn enough to teach the sub- 
stance of such thinking. 

At this juncture I had better define the word 
teaching as it is used in this article. I do not 
mean that we must all start to give courses in 
the civilizations of all the nations of the world. 
I know that such a thing is impossible. But I 
do believe, in spite of the number of teachers 
who teach only one subject during set class 
periods, that much of the best teaching in any 
school comes when students are impressed by 
the point of view of the teacher, in and out of 
class, in regard to matters of headline import- 
ance. Thus by the word teaching I mean in- 
spiration toward active thought on the part of 
the students. A corollary here is, necessarily, 
the supposition that all teachers, in the present 
sense, do, themselves, have some thoughts out- 
side their classroom walls. 

In the second, and perhaps the more im- 
portant, place, we must get rid of prejudice. 
Perhaps the word should be defined. I shall let 
Webster do this: “Prejudice: Pre-conceived 
judgment or opinion; unreasonable predilection 
or objection; esp., an opinion or leaning adverse 
to anything without just grounds or before 
sufficient knowledge.” 

On the face of it, schools should contain no 
prejudice at all. Few of us judge our own 
students until we look into their background, 
intelligence, adaptability, and what not. But 
I know, from uncomfortable experience, that 
in the much wider field beyond our own classes 
many of us do entertain prejudices which, it 
seems to me, weaken our value as teachers. 
The number of such prejudices is legion. Nearly 
everyone has a colleague to whom one of the 
political parties is anathema, to whom all Negroes 
and all Jews are unspeakable, to whom all big 
business is God (or Mammon), to whom all 
Russians are Anarchists, and so on and on. 
And yet, when we question these people on the 
reasons for their ideas, we get empty answers. 

Such thinking, which is usually founded 
upon a complete ignorance or disregard of facts, 
is exceedingly dangerous. It has brought all 
manner of evils upon us, from Hitler’s master 
race in Germany to the Anglophobia of the 
Chicago Tribune, from the filibuster against 
the poll tax to the desecration of New York 
synagogues. 

But if we are to live at peace with the world, 


we cannot have such thinking going on in the 
United States, of all places, where, at least in 
the Declaration of Independence, all men are 
created equal. And above all, we, as teachers, 
must not have the prejudices which properly 
belong in the minds of underworld Fascists. 
Such prejudices are insidious, as I said before, 
because they are catching, and they cause evil 
epidemics. The disease can spread in the class- 
room very easily, for instance. A teacher who 
hates Jews or Democrats or the English or any 
other group is a dangerous teacher. He need 
not teach classes in these things to show his 
students how he thinks. A student who hates 
Negroes or Republicans or Russians is also 
dangerous. He has to be given the facts, not 
slanted prejudices. If we are to preserve De- 
mocracy, prejudice will have to go. 

What shall we do about the matter? My 
idea is something like this. First, we must find 
out enough about the issues to make sober 
judgments based on the best available in- 
formation of an unbiased kind. Second, we must 
get rid of bigotry at all costs. (It is curious how 
a little knowledge blows bigotry away.) Third, 
we must begin this process at home. Fourth, 
when we have stabilized our thinking about our 
own country, we can then look abroad and think 
about the world in an intelligent way. I must 
spend some time on the last two of these four 
points. 

It seems to me that unless our own house is 
set in order, we cannot get far in dealing with 
the world. When the war is over, we as a 
nation shall, for example, have to come to some 
decision about the general problem of capital 
and labor in the United States. We cannot 
put a solution of the problem off for long after 
the war. If we try to solve such a staggering 
problem without a sober weighing of facts, I 
think we shall have a full-sized revolution on 
our hands. We shall also have to face the 
problem of the Negro, who was “freed” in 1863 
and has in many ways remained a slave ever 
since. We shall have to base our solution of the 
Negro problem on facts, too. And facts can 
be learned. These are only two examples. 
Anyone can supply others. But I believe deeply 
that these things must be faced intelligently. 
The man who leads gangs of children in anti- 
Semitic vandalism or race rioting is a product 
of faulty thinking on such matters, and he is 
more dangerous to American democracy than 
is Adolf Hitler. 

Finally, if we can reach some mental sanity 
about our local prejudices, we can then deal 
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with our international prejudices. 
we should be able to dispel that old bogey of 
the Red Menace, when the Red Army is crush- 


Even now, 


ing Germany. But we don’t. Many of us, 
whether we teach embryo capitalists or not, are 
simply scared to death of communism in Russia. 
Do we know that it should be feared? Perhaps if 
we get straight on our own color problem, we then 
can consider our relation to such peoples as the 
Mohammedans (colored) and Hindus (colored) 
and Chinese (colored). Why bother? Well, 
the white man’s domination of these ‘“‘backward”’ 
peoples is about over. And they outnumber 
us by about three to one. That should be 
matter-of-fact enough for most people. Whether 
or not we know all the facts, we should not 
simply ignore a famine in India which kills a 
million or so people, or a political turnover 
which stops government in Lebanon. We have 
recently repealed the Chinese exclusion act, 
and we are, as a matter of policy, on China’s 
side if only because China has held off Japan 
for six or seven years. But when the war 
ends, we shall have to think of a new China, 
and we should learn what that new China will be. 


All of these peoples and nations will have to 
put together a peace after the war is finally over. 
Unless we know something about our present 
allies (we seem to know more about our cnemies), 
we shall not make a lasting peace, and we shall 
perhaps lose our democracy to boot. If we 
make a peace that ignores the problems which 
we now are either ignorant about or prejudiced 
against, we shall have no peace. Whether we 
as individuals solve the whole problem is not 
the first consideration. We must at least look 
in the right direction. 


It seems to me that the teacher in America 
today has a very exciting chance: that of re- 
deeming the past failure, in secondary education, 
to make teen-age students at least aware of 
some of the basic problems of the world. 


“As for the church and the school, they 
mirror the confusion of the society of which 
they area part. Whatever may be the attitude 
and wishes of the individual teacher or clergy- 
man, they find themselves perforce spokesmen 
for the prevailing economic and political forces 
of the community in which they operate. Only 
in a narrow and precarious sense can they help 
to make policy on any such vital issue as 
America’s role in the post-war world. For the 
most part they will, because of pressure or for 





some other reasons, serve only to mirror the 
attitude of the prevailing forces.” 
—From “America and the Pestwar World,” 
a special section of The New Republic for 
November 29, 1943. Quoted by permission. 
I think most of us will, if we think this 
passage over, agree that the criticism is just. 
I believe that it is tragic also. The implication 
of democratic education is that, in it, man can 
learn the facts he needs to know in order to 
perpetuate democracy and the dignity of man- 
kind. When education becomes a tool of any 
“prevailing force” (as in Germany), it is no 
longer democratic, and it is, actually, no longer 
education. What is more, it fosters prejudices 
instead of stamping them out. 


Thus the exciting chance for the American 
teacher: let him learn enough about the pressing 
problems of the world — never mind what 
subject he teaches — to give his students an 
example in international thinking. Let him learn 
enough to get rid of his prejudices. If he does 
these two things, he will go a long way toward 
becoming a real teacher for students who will 
have to live in the world after the war. He will 
become a better man in the process. And he 
will lead people to the facts which are probably 
the only means by which American democracy 
can be saved from the ideas which, even now, 
are at work to destroy it. 


(Note: This is the first of two articles on the general 
subject of unprejudiced international thinking. The 
second, which will appear in the next issue of the BULLE- 
TIN will contain a brief bibliography of books and pamph- 
lets which may serve as source material in the field. This 
list of references will not in any sense be complete, and 
it will be the compilation of only one person. Con- 
sequently the writer will appreciate any suggestions 
and criticisms from readers.) 








NOTICE 

“What the Girls’ Schools Are Doing,” 
edited by Miss Ethel Andrews, is omitted 
this month. It will appear again in the 
April issue. As always, Miss Andrews will 
welcome news and publications from girls’ 
schools. 

A new department, “What the Elemen- 
tary Schools Are Doing,” will be introduced 
in the April BuLLETIN, edited by Mr. Edgar 
R. Krepps, Collegiate School, New York 
City. 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL SLANTS 


Editor, Robert U. Jameson, The Haverford School 


I believe that every American teacher should 
read Education for International Security, the 
printed short report of the Harpers Ferry meet- 
ing of the International Education Assembly, 
held last September. In this brief booklet are 
given the main topics of discussion at the meet- 
ing; and those topics are of enormous importance. 

Particularly interesting and stimulating are 
the pages devoted to possibilities inherent in the 
reorganization of education in the countries 
occupied by Germany during the war, and in the 
re-education of the German people when the 
democratic nations have won the final victory. 
Though in no sense a last-word account of this 
controversial matter, the pamphlet is thought- 
provoking in the highest degree. The personnel 
of the conference included some of the leading 
educators of the world, and its work is being 
carefully studied in high places in both the 
United States and England. The problems 
which the conference faced are of immense diffi- 
culty, and the fact that a clear statement of aims 
like the present pamphlet could be assembled 
is eloquent testimony to the devotion with 
which the delegates approached their task. 





ScHOooL GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 

“Events of today require global inter- 
nationalism. . .Better international understand- 
ing for us would develop from more instruction 
in geographic thinking directed to give a clear 
focus of the world situation created by the 
world-wide airways that bring all people within 
sixty flying hours. . . 

“Practically all school systems need a wise 
and a thorough revision of their present geog- 
raphy programs. The indistinct ideas of the 
social-study historians have not succeeded be- 
cause the most elementary basic ideas have been 
neglected in their effort to fuse and integrate. 
The results have often been vague, pointless 
ideas. 

“Instruction in geography in our high schools 
is at an all-time low in subject matter, amount 
of time, and skill of teacher. Little if any 
political geography is included in the secondary 
school program. . .The best in political geog- 
raphy together with the latest geographical 
interpretations of the relationships of our 
country to the world should be available to all 
high school students. Our present high school 
instruction in modern geography is a weak link 


in the preparation of our young people for the 
developing international problems. Our young 
men go into this war at a disadvantage in their 
ignorance of the basic political and economic 
forces that have produced this world struggle. 
Simple tests of picked men in any branch of the 
service give ample proof that the most necessary 
basic ideas of the world and the relation of 
their country thereto have been almost entirely 
neglected in their high school and college train- 
ing... 
“So, therefore, one is not just another 
Jeremiah in asking all schools to increase the 
quantity and certainly the quality of their 
geography instruction to build a secure basis 
for a foreign policy in our present and future 


ney —W. M. Grecory, 
School of Education, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
From School and Society, December 18, 1943. 


Ed. — What are the member schools of the S. E. B. 
doing with geography at the secondary school Jevel? 





THe CoLLtece Boarp ENGLIsH ComposiTION 
TEST 

“The few studies that have been made of the 
English test of April do not show the test to be 
of significant value as a means of predicting 
grades in Freshman English. . . 

“The type of test so highly valued by 
teachers of English, which requires the candidate 
to write a theme or essay, is not a worth-while 
testing device. Whether or not the writing of 
essays as a means of teaching writing deserves 
the place it has in the secondary school class- 
room may be equally questioned. Eventually, 
it is hoped, sufficient evidence will be accumu- 
lated to outlaw forever the ‘write-a-theme-on. . .’ 
type of examination. 


“. . .Teachers of English in general believe 
that only by securing samples of protracted 
writing can the necessary abilities be measured. 
Unfortunately, it has been found that the longer 
the sample of writing, the greater is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining a representative sample of the 
candidate’s talents and any reasonable evalua- 
tion of the result. 

“Regardless of the direction in which the 
answer may lie, continued interest and effort in 
finding more useful techniques of measuring the 
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ability to write are needed. 
that the Board will continue to work in this 
most important and difficult field.” 
—from the Forty-third annual report of the 
Executive Secretary of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, 1943. 


It is to be hoped 


Educational note: Article 121 of the new 
Constitution of the U. S. S. R. reads as follows: 

“Citizens of the U. S. S. R. have the right to 
education. 

“This right is ensured by universal, com- 
pulsory elementary education, being free of 
charge; by the system of state stipends for the 
overwhelming majority of students in the uni- 
versities and colleges; by instruction in schools 
being conducted in the native language, and by 
the organization in the factories, state farms, 
machine and tractor stations and collective 
farms of free vocational, technical and agronomic 
training for the working people.” 





I recommend to all teachers, particularly 
those in the social studies, the reading of this 
constitution. The points in which it agrees with 
and differs from the U. S. Constitution make 
most interesting class discussion. The booklet 
containing the Constitution is published by the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friend- 
ship, Inc., at 232 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. Single copies cost ten cents. 





WIDENING THE Wor tp’s Horizons 

“In the history of English education, 1943 
will be a red-letter year. The proposals I have 
presented to Parliament foreshadow bigger 
changes in the system than this country has 
seen for over forty years... 

“There will be three types of secondary 
schools: the Grammar school, where a varied 
academic education will be given; the Technical 
school, which will give instruction to those with 
a practical bent; and the Modern school, which 
takes its place between the other two and which 
will cover a wide range of subjects, both practical 
and artistic, and will equip a pupil for the task 
of good citizenship. . . 

“What is going to happen, I have often 
been asked, to the English Public Schools? 
When the Duke of Wellington associated the 
playing fields of Eton with the battle of Waterloo, 

e left behind a pregnant sentence that is usually 
quoted in every discussion of those English 
boarding-schools that have been a feature of 
English social life for a number of centuries. 





We are fond of arguing about our Public Schools, 
and they are extolled and derided in a way which 
indicates that they certainly cannot be called 
dead institutions. 

“No decision has been made by the govern- 
ment at this stage; but I think I may say that 
a good many people — and I include myself — 
believe that the Public Schools are admirable 
training grounds for leadership. It is hoped 
that the nation will be enabled to make full use 
of the Public Schools with their rich traditions, 
and that the very poorest child must not be de- 
barred from having an education of this kind 
because of lack of money. 

“And indeed I would go further: I would 
regard this injection of fresh blood as a very 
definite benefit to any Public School. These 
are my personal views, and I can talk from 
actual experience because I myself was educated 
at an English Public School.” 


—by The Right Honorable Richard Austin 
Butler, M. P., President of Britain’s Board 
of Education. Quoted from School and 
Society for November 27, 1943. 





The implications of views like these are 
obvious for the staffs of American private schools. 
It would seem to be essential that the independ- 
ent schools justify their existence in the way 
the English Public Schools have done. 





‘ 


‘, . .junior and senior high-school students 
who are woefully defective in reading skill 
are the ‘forgotten’ boys and girls of today. 
Curriculum makers have not provided them 
with programs of reading instruction, and pub- 
lishers have not furnished them with appro- 
priate textbooks. Their physical and _ social 
maturity, in spite of the lag in reading skill, 
demands reading texts that are not offensively 
juvenile. They are painfully sensitive to the 
primer style of composition. If illiteracy is to 
be reduced, teachers must teach the most im- 
portant of the three R’s, whether the student 
is six years old or sixteen, and must use materials 
that will capture the reader’s imagination and 
secure his co-operation in the learning process.” 

—by Dr. Stella S. Center, Director of the 
Reading Clinic in the Division of Ed- 
ucation at New York University. Quoted 
from Books in Their Courses, a trade publi- 
cation of Henry Holt and Co., New York. 





For other news about the use of Dr. Center’s 
material, see other columns of the BULLETIN. 
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Among the most significant and stimulating 
features of the educational scene in the Phila- 
delphia area this year are three extensive projects 
in which the Independent Schools are co- 
operating with the public schools of the district 
for the mutual benefit of all teachers and stu- 
dents. These three activities are: participation 
of students from public, private, and parochial 
schools in the broadcasts of Philadelphia’s 
Junior Town Meeting of the Air; co-operative 
sponsorship by all types of schools of a series of 
twelve lectures arranged by the East and West 
Association; and the attendance, by teachers 
from public and private schools, at a course of 
ten lectures on reading by Dr. Stella S. Center, 
director of New York University’s reading clinic. 

It is sincerely felt by the participants in these 
projects that the co-operation of all types of 
schools is providing benefits which could not 
have been possible had such co-operation been 
missing. Many teachers and students in the 
private schools, particularly, are finding that 
their contacts with public and parochial schools 
viden educational horizons enormously and 
bring values which exclusively private school 
endeavors cannot produce. 


The Funior Town Meeting of the Air 


Broadcasts in the Junior Town Meeting 
series are aired each Thursday morning from 
station KYW in Philadelphia. The forums 
are under the general direction of a steering 
committee, whose membership includes E. New- 
bold Cooper of Girard College (for the private 
schools), Rev. Anthony L. Ostheimer (for the 
Catholic schools), and Oscar M. Havsy and 
Albert A. Owens, of the School of Extension 
of the Philadelphia Public Schools. 

Each broadcast, under the chairmanship of 
a moderator who is usually a well-known edu- 
cational figure in this area, is made up of a 
series of short talks on topics of general interest, 
followed by a question period. The three or 
more speakers are divided among the three 
groups of participating schools, as are the 
questioners, usually twelve or more in number. 
These students, chosen in every case by the 
schools they represent, follow this procedure: 
a speaker and an alternate take part in the 
broadcasts of two successive Thursdays. On 
the first they are both questioners; on the second, 
one is a speaker, the other again a questioner. 

The topics discussed are generally related 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS CO-OPERATE 


to matters of civic importance. Thus, during 
the first three months of this year, a series of 
programs will be devoted to the implications 
of the April primary elections, together with 
the significance of the offices to be filled in these 
elections. Other topics have included the 
question of lowering the voting age to eighteen, 
the advisability of government aid in post-war 
education, and many more of the same general 
type. 

Each program is carefully rehearsed, of 
course, and thus the speakers find out a good 
deal about the timing of scripts and about 
microphone technique, in addition to what 
they learn in doing research for and in deliver- 
ing their talks. Each broadcast is made from 
one of the participating schools. 

An added factor of interest this year is the 
recent announcement that one student speaker 
from the Philadelphia series will be chosen to 
appear on ““America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 
in May, on an all-student broadcast over the 
Blue Network. 

The educational advantages of a program 
like this are so obvious that they require little 
comment. It is to the decided advantage of the 
Philadelphia private schools that their students 
are now being included in the programs. 


“Peoples East and West” 


Some eleven hundred teachers and students 
are attending a series of twelve lectures arranged 
by the East and West Association to give a 
comprehensive view of the countries of Asia. 
The lectures, held in the auditorium of the 
Girls’ High School of Philadelphia, are sponsored 
jointly by the Philadelphia Private School 
Teachers’ Association, the Philadelphia Public 
Schools, The Philadelphia Parochial Schools 
and the Suburban Public Schools. 

Among the speakers in this most vital series 
are Pearl S. Buck, president of the East and 
West Association, who began and will complete 
the series; Sir James Sansom, who spoke on 
Japan; James Y. C. Yen, director of the mass 
education movement in China, some of whose 
accomplishments were recounted in a recent 
issue of the Readers’ Digest; Marc Slonim, who 
will lecture on the U. S. S. R; Edgar Snow, 
well-known correspondent in China for many 
years; and others of the same calibre. 

The large audience for these lectures (the 
largest for such a series in the experience of the 
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Association) hears, in addition to the lecture 
each afternoon, an additional program per- 
taining to the country to be discussed in the 
lecture: Chinese music or radio broadcasts de- 
voted to the United Nations or some other 


— informative material. Many students 
of the public and private schools concerned 
contribute to these features. 


The entire series of lectures is arranged with 
the idea of broadening the average teacher’s 
viewpoint on the civilizations of the Far East: 
a field in which most teachers are woefully 
ignorant. The co-operative project is proving 
to be immensely popular among teachers and 
students alike; many ticket seekers had to be 
turned away because all the seats in the audi- 
torium had been filled before the first lecture. 


Lectures on Reading 

Approximately 250 teachers from some thirty- 
nine private and public schools in the Phila- 
delphia area attended the series of ten lectures 
on the teaching of reading, given on successive 
Tuesday evenings during the fall at Friends’ 
Select School by Dr. Stella S. Center. The 
lectures, which were in effect a résumé of Dr. 
Center’s courses in reading which are given in 
much greater detail in her New York clinic, 
brought together teachers of all subjects from 
the leading independent and public schools of 
the district. 

The series was organized largely at the 
instance of Mr. Crosby E. Redman, of the 
Haverford School, president of the Philadelphia 
Private School Teachers Association, and Mr. 
A. B. Herr, President of the Delamont Asso- 





ciation of English Teachers, both of whom have 
attended the classes given by Dr. Center in 
New York. 

Among the most interesting features of the 
course, in addition to Dr. Center’s masterly 
exposition of the techniques and materials in 
the teaching of reading, was the demonstration 
of the mechanical instruments which have been 
developed to test the eyes and improve the 
reading of retarded readers. Throughout the 
course Dr. Center stressed the necessity for 
expert reading as a basic subject, as a tool for 
proficiency in all other subjects, and as the key 
to active appreciation of literature. 

That the series of lectures was a signal success 
is indicated by the fact that not even the grippe 
epidemic managed to reduce the attendance 
considerably. The values gained from the pro- 
ject may not be immediately visible; but the 
interest in the general subject of reading shown 
by the group indicates that the future may well 
hold out hope for the retarded readers of the 
Philadelphia community. 

This writer believes that the obvious success 
of projects like these suggests that communities 
in which both public and private schools operate 
can gain a great deal when the two join so 
It is, unfortunately, too often true that the 
private school ignores the community in which 
it works. It would seem that one of the first 
steps to be taken if the private school is to be- 
come a more active force in the community is 
this type of co-operation. One thing is certain: 
teachers in the Philadelphia area look forward 
with interest to future projects of the kind 
mentioned above. The value of joint effort 
needs no further proof here. 





MEETINGS OF OTHER EDUCATIONAL GROUPS 


NaTIONAL CounciL oF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Minutes of the First Meeting, Held at Brooks School August 10, 1943, 
W. L. W. Field, Headmaster Emeritus of Milton Academy, Chairman 


The minutes are here presented in abbre- 
viated form. 


The meeting opened with consideration of 
a directive from the War Manpower Com- 
mission in Region 3 (Delaware, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania). The directive instructed local 
boards that the only secondary educational 
institutions which for manpower purposes can 
be considered essential are public high schools, 


or those private schools which employ at least 
forty per cent of the full-time members of their 
staffs in teaching science and mathematics. 


It was resolved that the Chairman be directed to 
call it to the attention of the War Manpower Com- 
mission that in Region 3 a policy has been expressed 
which seems at variance with the national policy of the 
War Manpower Commission, and that the War Man- 
power Commission be urged to take immediate steps 
to correct this discrepancy of policy. 
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(The War Manpower Commission of Region 
3 has since reversed its position, whether as a 
result of the action of the National Council or 
because of correspondence with Mr. Burton 
P. Fowler, of Germantown Friends School, is 
not known.) 

Before bringing up for revision the tenta- 
tive Constitution, the Chairman spoke briefly 
of the part to be played by the Council. Some 
of those who had written in, expressing their 
interest in the organization, had apparently 
desired an association of many schools which 
would have at least one large annual meeting — 
possibly with some six hundred delegates present. 
That did not seem to the Chairman — nor to 
the Directors present, though no vote was taken 
—a practical or a desirable type of organization. 
Neither did it seem wise to the Chairman or to 
the Directors to construe the functions of the 
Council as primarily seeking publicity and 
directing public relations. The Chairman did 
point out, on the other hand, that already under 
its tentative Executive Committee the National 
Council of Independent Schools had _trans- 
formed the American Council on Education 
by extending its scope from colleges and univer- 
sities to include the independent secondary 
schools of the country. This extension of its 
work had been welcomed by the Council on 
Education. It may well be that through mem- 
bership in the American Council on Education, 
independent schools can best act as a unit in 
articulating their service with the other organi- 
zations of the country. 

The Directors unanimously adopted Sections 
I, I], and III of the tentative Constitution, and 
directed the Chairman to name a small com- 
mittee on By-Laws to draft and circulate By- 
Laws which could be adopted at the next meet- 
ing of the Directors. For the guidance of that 
committee, the following recommendations were 
made: 

1. That provision be made whereby institutional 


members shall elect at large one Director to repre- 
sent them. 


2. That institutional membership be limited to schools 
organized not for profit. 


3. That the By-Laws provide for a standing committee 
on relations of independent and public schools. 


4. That the By-Laws set up a committee on the re- 
lation of independent schools to colleges and 
universities. 

5. That this last committee be named by the Chair- 
man at the earliest possible date, and that it pro- 
ceed at once to study and make recommendations 
concerning the advisability of setting up a list of 
schools accredited by the National Council. 


6. That regular meetings of the Executive Committee 
be held quarterly. 


The Chairman reported that adherence to 
the National Council either had already defi- 
nitely been voted by, or was confidently ex- 
pected from, the following organizations: 


Country Day School Headmasters Association 
Headmasters Association of America 

National Association of Principals of Schools for Girls 
Mid-South Association of Private Schools 

Private Schools Association of the Central States 
Headmistresses’ Association of the East 


California Association of Independent Secondary 
Schools 


Secondary Education Board 
Southern Association of Private Schools 
New York Guild of Independent Schocls 


New England Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 


It was resolved that the report of the Committee 
on Secondary School Credits for educational experi- 
ence and military services of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals be endorsed in 
principle. 


The Directors elected the following officers 
for the coming year: 


Mr. W. L. W. Field, Chairman 

Mr. Frank Ashburn, Treasurer 

Miss Jean Lang, Assistant Treasurer 

Mr. Herbert W. Smith, Secretary 

Mr. W. L. W. Field, Representative to the American 


Council on Education for the term expiring August, 
1946. 


It was voted that the Chairman convey the 
thanks of the Directors to Mr. Greville Haslam 
for representing independent schools at the 
Washington Conference on Teachers’ Salaries. 
There were passed similar votes of thanks to 
Miss Lang for her services as Treasurer, and to 
Mr. Frank Ashburn and the Brooks School for 
their hospitality as hosts to the meeting of the 
Directors. The Secretary was asked to write 
a personal note to Mr. Webb, thanking him for 
his warm and continued interest, and assuring 
him that when he was not prevented by distance 
and the restrictions on travel from attending, 
he would be most welcome at the meetings of 
the Executive Committee. 


The Directors voted to continue for the 
coming year the Executive Committee which 
had organized the Council: W. L. W. Field, 
Chairman; Herbert Barks, Claude M. Fuess, 
Fr. Edward B. Rooney, Miss Edna F. Lake, 
and Herbert W. Smith. 
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DeEcEMBER MEETING OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOL ASSOCIATION OF BosTON 


The first meeting of the year of the Independ- 
ent School Association was held at the Winsor 
School, Wednesday evening, December 1. The 
subject for discussion was Educational Accelera- 
tion: Its Values and Limitations. Warren C. 
Seyfert, President of the Association, served as 
chairman. 

The first speaker was Nils Y. Wessell, Dean 
of Men and Director of Admissions, Tufts 
College. Mr. Wessell approached the matter 
of acceleration from its general educational 
aspect, not merely as a possible war measure. 
He felt that sound acceleration does not 
necessarily mean doing more work in less time 
but rather making it possible for the student 
to move along at a pace suitable to his individual 
capability of progress. All this however would 
be very difficult, for students vary considerably 
from the average levels of achievement at a given 
age. Mr. Wessell set forth a very interesting 
conception of what these levels of measurement 
should be. They were six in number: in Learn- 
ing, intellectual, social, emotional; in Maturation 
or process of “growing up,” also the intellectual, 
social, emotional levels. Opinion would vary as 
to the comparative importance of these six 
levels of achievement. Mr. Wessell thought 
also that much might be done during the summer 
to advance the educational development of the 
individual, not necessarily in a formal school 
program. 

The second speaker was Miss Ella Keats 
Whiting, Dean of Instruction, Wellesley College. 
Miss Whiting gave some interesting statistics 
regarding acceleration, or rather deviation from 
the usual four-year course, in women’s colleges. 
The general tendency today in such colleges as 


Vassar, Radcliffe, and Mt. Holyoke seems to 
be to shorten the four-year course to three 
years and even less. Wellesley has not as yet 
“accelerated,” but does give credit for summer 
work done elsewhere. The percentage of stu- 
dents accelerating, however, seems to be rela- 
tively small, except at Vassar, where 90% 
of the present freshman class are starting the 
new three-year program. Motives for accelera- 
tion, according to Miss Whiting, vary; but she 
assumes the motives are mainly patriotic. The 
present shortages in the field of mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry, of course, account to a 
great extent for the acceleration. In conclu- 
sion, Miss Whiting warned against the continu- 
ation of educational acceleration after the war 
except according to a well-considered plan. 

The third speaker was C. Lambert Hey- 
niger*, Headmaster of Darrow School, Leb- 
anon, New York, who described at some length 
his own school, where a permanent accelerated 
program of forty-two weeks a year has been 
instituted consisting of three terms, beginning 
respectively in September, January, and June. 
Mr. Heyniger offered many reasons for the 
Darrow plan, some of which were the avoidance 
of waste of time, the advantages of a compara- 
tively uninterrupted education throughout the 
year, and especially the flexibility of the plan 
in meeting the needs of different boys. 

The open discussion after the regular speak- 
ers had finished brought out the need of a defi- 
nition of “educational acceleration.”’ What was 
meant by the term and what were its purposes. 

In view of the gas shortage and the extra 


business of all of us these days the meeting was 
well attended. 





BOYS’ BOARDING SCHOOLS IN WARTIME 


In the fall Mr. Francis M. Froelicher, 
Head Master of Fountain Valley School, ad- 
dressed copies of a questionnaire to a number 
of Eastern boys’ boarding schools, and received 
replies from twenty-three, of which all but two 
are members of the Secondary Education Board. 

Mr. Froelicher has been kind enough to send 
us the results of his informal study and, believing 
that readers of the BULLETIN will be interested 
in them, we present here a brief summary. 


*Please see page 12. 


Of the 23 schools, 6 stated that their en- 
rollments were larger because of the war, 10 
that they were the same, 7 that they were 
smaller; 9 stated that the average income per 
boy was higher because of the war, 13 that it 
was the same, one that it was lower. 

To the question, “Is there any change in 
your interscholastic sports program?” most 
replies showed the schools’ desire to maintain 
their pre-war schedules as far as is reasonable. 
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Nearly all replies mentioned some transporta- 
tion difficulties. 

Seven schools indicated that they had in- 
troduced no new physical program as a back- 
ground for boys soon to enter the armed services. 
Commando (or obstacle) courses were mentioned 
by 9 schools, calisthenics by 6. Cross country 
runs, military drill, fencing, wrestling, hikes 
in the hills were mentioned by one school each. 

Five schools have found their boys’ health 
records better than usual; 16 have found them 
the same as usual; one has found them worse. 
Fourteen believed their boys’ morale to be 
higher in wartime, w hile 6 could see no change, 
and one thought it “slightly” lower, because 
of the exodus of young masters. Eleven re- 
ported that their boys work harder and get 
better marks than in peacetime; 9 reported no 
change. 

Ten schools thought the boys’ response to 
religious influence was much the same in war- 
time as in peacetime; 8 thought it was stronger, 
though most of their replies lacked conviction; 
4 were doubtful. 

None of the 23 schools has made any funda- 
mental changes in its pre-war course of study. 
The following courses have been added to their 
curricula, however. 


Aeronautical Science, Pre-flight 7 schools 
Navigation 7 schools 
Radio 4 schools 
Topography 3 schools 
Mechanical Drawing 3 schools 


Each 2: Marksmanship, Automotive Mech- 
anics, Aerodynamics, Conversa- 
tional French, Gas Engines, Ma- 
chine Shop. 

Red Cross, Swimming, Drill Press, 
Carpentry, Morse Code, Elec- 
tronics, Economic Geography, Con- 
tinental History, Conversational 
German, Russian, Global Geog- 
raphy, Plane Identification, Cen- 
tral and South American His- 
tory, Semaphore, Military Drill, 
Western Hemisphere Geography, 
Contemporary American Problems, 
Meteorology, Geophysics. 


One school noted that “All seniors are 
required to pass courses in Red Cross, Marks- 
man’s ; Rating and Swimming.” Another wrote: 

“Important shift in emphasis, as from advanced 
Latin to mathematics, science and war courses; 
from French and German to Spanish; from Art, 
Dramatics and Public Speaking to full credit 


Each 1: 


courses.”’ And another stated that “Fine Arts, 
Ancient History, Virgil, Cicero, not offered 
during the war because no demand.” 

Twenty-one schools reported that boys are 
more likely to elect mathematics now than in 
peacetime, 20 that they elect science more 
readily, 2 that they elect history more readily, 
and 2 that they are more likely than before to 
elect Spanish. 


Twenty of the schools permit boys who will 
become eighteen before the middle of their final 
year to cover enough of the requirements in 
summer sessions to graduate earlier, before they 
are drafted; 2 do not permit their boys to do 
this. One of these made no comment; the other 
wrote: 


“The School insists that its diploma con- 
tinue to stand for the completion of the pre- 
scribed course. College entrance today is based 
on a combination of general aptitude tests, plus 
the four-year school record and the Headmaster’s 
recommendation. To be acceptable a boy must, 
in theory, have received his diploma, but in 
practice many colleges have seen fit to accept 
something short of a full diploma. Therefore, 
we feel that those schools which are determined 
to maintain their standards, in spite of pressure 
to lower them, are in a real way contributing 
toward the preservation of something well worth 
preserving. 


“The war diploma is awarded to those who 
are drafted before graduation, provided they 
are in good standing in Class I, at the time of 
induction. The war diploma states the facts as 
each case indicates. For those inducted before 
the beginning of their First Class year, we have 
only a signed statement by the Headmaster 
giving the course of studies and certifying that 
in his opinion the boy has completed the equiva- 
lent of an average High School course. This 
can be said with truth of boys in good standing 
at the end of their Second Class year. 


“Acceleration by work during the summer, 
either here or in another school, would allow 
certain boys to be deferred until ‘graduation i in 
February (mid-year’s). We have decided not 
to allow acceleration. We feel that a school 
diploma should mean more than an accumulation 
of course credits. Many factors enter into this 
decision. Ina school of this size it is impractical 


to run two programs at once. Boys who are most 
in need of accelerated programs are, in many 
cases, the least well equipped for such high- 
pressure work. Furthermore, the advantages 
supposedly gained by attaining a diploma under 
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pressure are, in many cases, proving to be 
imaginary. 

Of the schools permitting boys to graduate 
early, several state that they are not actually 


in favor of acceleration. Fifteen schools limit 
the opportunity to graduate early to boys who 
will become eighteen before the middle of their 
senior year. Six state that the opportunity 
is open to all, though one adds that younger 
boys are discouraged but not forbidden, and 
another that early graduation is open only to 
“those who 


seem capable.” One in the 
“limited” group qualifies its limitation as 
follows: “‘Limited, except for mature and bright 


boys who want to study medicine eventually 
or to do some graduate work.” 

Asked if they practice any special economies 
to aid in the war effort, 5 answered “no.”” Among 
the affirmative replies, the following items were 
mentioned: work program, farm program, fewer 
employees, meatless day, less gasoline, fewer 
concerts, fewer lectures, fewer banquets, fewer 
teachers, less fuel. One school wrote: “None 
that hamper school life. Believe boys at this 





level should have fullest program in view of 
uncertainty of college.” 

Fifteen schools reported that from 6624% to 
97.5% of their recent (1935-1943) graduates 
were in the armed services. The median is 90%. 
Only 7 schools had enough information on file 
to tell what percentage of these graduates had 
become officers after one or more years in service. 
The percentages ranged from 35% to 90%, and 
the median was 75% 

Seventeen of the schools have encouraged 
boys who graduate before they become eighteen 
to enter college and to stay until they are called. 
One school has not, believing (as does one of the 
17 also) that civilians have a pretty thin time 
in college these days. Seventeen schools stated 
that they are encouraging their boys who enter 
the armed forces to go to college after the war 
is over; but several believed the question in- 
volved too remote a future to answer. 

All 23 schools agreed enthusiastically that 
boys’ boarding schools have, on the whole, 
produced boys who can meet war emergencies 
adequately. 





CONTRIBUTORS’ 


More Asout ENGLISH 
Boys In AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


To the Editors of 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


Mr. Roger Fenn wrote in your Contributors’ 
Department of the November issue a very 
important suggestion. From the experience 
of having had in our school some thirty to forty 
British boys during the last four years, as well 
as having seen a number of teen-age British 
boys and girls in our Work Camp and through 
other contacts, I heartily agree with Mr. Fenn 
that there is much that we American school 
masters can learn from British children them- 
selves and from the teachers and methods of the 
British schools. 


I am sure we should, none of us, agree whole- 
heartedly with the traditional British education- 
al methods, but I think many of us have found 
values in them which our program does not 
possess. We in turn have given to our British 
pupils values of independent thought, self- 
reliance and broad subject content which they 
may not have had at home. 


It seems to me that Mr. Fenn’s suggestion 


DEPARTMENT 


is an extremely important and compelling one. 
This is the time for study and evaluation. From 
some of our contacts, I am sure we would get 
valuable and eager assistance from across the 
Atlantic. Such a study, actively undertaken 
by an American school group, should bring real 
benefits to both British and American schools, 
and even more important than the professional 
gains made could be the beginning of a co- 
operative and true understanding of the ele- 
mentary level of education and a genuine contri- 
bution to international understanding at the 
point where it is most crucial. 

Having been in England just after the last 
war, I have a vivid recollection of the misunder- 
standings which arose in such ugly and poignant 
form between the two allies at that time. Here, 
it seems to me, is the chance not only to lessen 
the opportunity for misunderstanding as our 
British pupils are gradually repatriated, but 
to lay the foundation of a much broader outlook 
in the future for our pupils and theirs. 

Could not a committee be selected to start 
such a study as Mr. Fenn suggests? 

Sincerely yours, 
C. Tuurston Cuase, Jr., Headmaster, 
Eaglebrook School. 
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How Mucu GERMAN Is BeInc TAUGHT? 


To the Editors of 
Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


I was much interested in reading the reports 
in the BuLLETIN concerning the study of Modern 
Languages. I noted that instruction of German 
was not mentioned at all. It would interest me 
to know how much German is taught at present 
in the various independent schools. As far as 
our school is concerned I have noted a sharp 
decrease in the enrollment for this subject dur- 
ing the past two years. Although the govern- 
ment as much as the great colleges desires the 
study of German to be continued at the second- 
ary school level, it appears that the existing 
prejudices cannot easily be overcome. 

Sincerely yours, 


FraNnK RosENTHAL, 
University School, Pittsburgh. 





A Nore or APPRECIATION 


To the Editors of 

THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 

It was very kind of you to send me the 
review of my book on the Public Schools.* 
Needless to say I found the comments no less 
than the enthusiasm with which they were 
uttered very heartwarming indeed. And I 
can hardly fail to subscribe to your hopes that 
the book may prove to be a sturdy oak. It is, 
I believe, getting around among the right 
people, and that is, I suppose, all the author 
of anything so comprehensive and detailed can 
expect. 

Curiously enough I did not start out to do 
anything so vast, but merely to study the 
literary sources of love of Alma Mater. But, 
like Topsy, the subject grew. Or, to mix 
metaphors a bit, it got hold of me and forced 
me to study its implications and ramifications. 
And almost before I knew it I had produced a 
behemoth. 

Your kind words are particularly gratifying, 
as I am constantly haunted by the book’s in- 
adequacies. I am anything but a specialist 
on much that is covered in the book. I tried 
to get around this by emphasizing the literary 
angle in my title and elsewhere. But I would 
still have felt more comfortable had I known 
more about such things as English secondary 
education in general and about the various in- 
dividual schools at first hand. 





Whether I'll ever want to attack the 
American problem — others have suggested it 
—I can’t say. Right now the war has me up 
to my ears teaching not only English but mathe- 
matics as well, about which I really know 
nothing. 

Many thanks again. 

Very sincerely, 
Epwarp C. Mack, 
College of the City of New York. 





Rep.iies To Mr. JAMESON 


To the Editors of 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


Mr. Jameson deserves much credit for sum- 
marizing his impressions of THE INDEPENDENT 
ScHooL Buttetin for publication. Such ex- 
pressions of opinion are most helpful. The 
BuLtetin belongs to all of us, not merely to the 
editors, nor to chairmen of committees, nor to 
headmasters, nor, I venture to say, even to 
the Secondary Education Board, although, re- 
membering that wise old saying, “He who 
pays the piper calls the tune,” any reasonable 
person must admit that the Board, if it cares 
to exercise it, has the soundest claim to 
possession. But thus far the Board has not 
wished, by monopolizing space, to exercise its 
claim. Except for the reservation of limited 
space for necessary announcements and reports, 
the Executive Committee has consistently en- 
couraged the broader use of the BULLETIN as a 
medium of opinion, news, and comment. Mr. 
Jameson’s letter, and other evidence as well, 
suggests that a ferment of opinion about the 
BULLETIN is particularly active in the Phila- 
delphia area. Such a condition is greatly to be 
desired. I hope it exists in other areas as well. 

At the same time, the existence of this 
condition in one area underlines for us one of the 
conditions under which the BuLLETIN must 
operate. It circulates to independent schools 
all over the country. It goes principally, there- 
fore, to the most highly individualized educa- 
tional units in our educational pattern, schools 
of all types catering to pupils of all ages and 
both sexes. Furthermore, such schools are 
often strongly influenced by local considerations. 
Therefore, the editors have tried to avoid the 
assumption that what was good for one school 
must necessarily be good for all. In other 
words, we have aimed to present a picture of 
independent schools in action. We have never 


*A review of Mr. Mack’s book appeared in the December BuLtet1N, on page 13. 
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“gone out on a limb” in support of a particular 
action, and, as, increasingly, schools perceive 


that we “have no axe to grind,” other than the 
creditable one of holding schools together during 
this difficult period, they have responded with 
their confidence and co-operation. A moderate 
and tolerant policy has been justified by the 
results. 

Allow me to quote a portion of Mr. Roberts’s 
annual report for 1942. 


“In a very special way we need the 
Buttetin. In spite of all attempts to 
maintain direct touch with fellow teachers, 
we find personal association increasingly 
dificult. The war restricts travel and ex- 
pense; our larger numbers make acquaint- 
ance less probable; the lack of working to- 
gether as readers for the College Board also 
prevents professional understanding.” 


This seems to me a clear statement of one of 
the functions of the BULLETIN. 

Comment upon other educational magazines, 
such as School and Society, I consider one of the 
most valuable features of the BuLLETIN. Much 
of the comment informs, entertains, and in- 
structs. It seems to me that some of the 
liveliest and most entertaining writing has 
appeared in the “We Recommend” section. 
Read Mrs. Taylor’s review of Progressive Edu- 
cation in the December Buttetin! It has 
readableness, a quality much to be desired. 
Few of us, nowadays, have the time and in- 
clination to read educational magazines. Our 
reviewers sift their content for us, and an ex- 
cellent job they do. I, for one, would like to 
have more such reviews. The Clearing House, 
for instance, deserves notice. 

I too believe that we need a definite editorial 
policy. I believe that the Committee on Public 





Service might be persuaded to provide editorial 
leadership by contributing or soliciting guest 
editorials. Such editorials might define the 
position of the independent school, interpret the 
impact of the emergency upon schools, and, in a 
similar vein, supply policy leadership, linked, 
possibly, with the newly formed National Coun- 
cil of Independent Schools. Dr. St. ° John’s 
article in the December BULLETIN is a model 
of what I have in mind. To date, such editorial 
leadership has not been forthcoming. How- 
ever, a demonstration of interest, vigor, and 
initiative in soliciting such editorial leadership 
from responsible independent schoolmen will, 
I believe, expose pay dirt as rich in content as 
the pay dirt already being worked by the news 
department. On this point I am stating my own 
view. I do not pretend to be presenting an 


official view. - 
Sincerely yours, 


Cuar_es R. Morris, 
Milton Academy. 


To the Editors of 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 





I am glad to have been introduced to the 
INDEPENDENT ScHoo.t Bu.tetin. I enjoyed 
and profited by the first number this year, and 
the “Mathematics and the CEEB” report in 
particular, and, in this December issue, Mr. St. 
John’s article especially. Of course the news 
events are very helpful and important to us 
also, and I write in partial disagreement with 
Mr. Jameson’s letter. Our interest isn’t at all 
important, but it doesn’t seem to me there is 
any better place for “gossip of the trade.” 

Sincerely aso 
Witt A. Coppinc, 
Harper and Brothers. 





INTER-AMERICAN WORKSHOPS FOR TEACHERS 


The Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs is interested in promoting the 
training of teachers, from the elementary grades 
through the high school, so that they may offer 
more satisfactory courses dealing with Latin 
American civilization in the broadest sense. To 
accomplish this objective the office has offered 
modest financial assistance to colleges and uni- 
versities and schools, in order that teachers be- 
low the college level may devote at least part 
of a summer to such outieiianl preparation. 


The Program Officer of the Division of Edu- 
cation and Teacher Aids states that the reading 
of the reports from the workshops which the 
office assisted last summer makes it apparent 
that very few teachers in private schools have 
taken advantage of the opportunities available. 
He wonders if this fact may be caused by inade- 
quate advertisement. In any case, the office 
definitely wishes to bring about a wider interest 
in this activity among independent school 
teachers, from the standpoint first of introduc- 
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ing the subject into the curricula of these schools 
and second of offering teachers the opportunity 
to prepare themselves to teach such courses. 
It is hoped that there will be a large attendance 
in these workshops next summer. 

Teacher workshops are organized on the 
assumption that each participant will have in 
mind a problem, or a phase of a problem, to which 
he wishes to devote a period of intensive study 
under the guidance of persons qualified to offer 
expert advice and assistance. During the sum- 
mer of 1943 groups of United States teachers 
gathered in some 25 teacher-workshops, spon- 
sored or aided by the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. These groups pre- 
pared teaching plans and new text-materials, 
and studied how to utilize the language, geog- 
raphy, social and economic conditions, history, 
literature, music and art of the other Americas 
to enrich instructional programs. 

Numerous lists of books, loan packets, 
traveling art exhibits, lists of motion picture 
films, lists of records, educational exhibits, etc., 
may be obtained by any interested school or 
individual from the Division of Inter-American 
Educational Relations of the Office of Educa- 
tion — or from the nearest Inter-American Cen- 
ter (of which there are eighteen in educationally 
strategic parts of the country.) These materials 

-are regularly sent to workshops conducted in 


co-operation with the Office of Inter-American 


Affairs. 


Negotiations for workshops in 1944 are under 
way — though not in every case complete — with 
the following schools: 


Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 

Claremont College, Claremont, Calif. 

George Peabody, Nashville, Tenn. 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Howard University, Washington, D. C. 

Lincoln School, Teachers College, New York City 

Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mills College, Oakland, Calif. 

New Mexico Highlands Univ., Las Vegas, N. M. 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

Our Lady of the Lake, San Antonio, Texas 

Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, 
Texas. 

Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas 

Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas 

Texas College for Arts and Industries, Kingsville, 
Texas 

University of Alabama, University, Alabama 

University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. 

University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

University of Montana, Missoula, Montana 

University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. 

University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 

University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Washington University and St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


PRIMER FOR PARENTS 
12 to 18 — the Critical School Years 
By Frank Ashburn 
Headmaster, Brooks School 


Coward-McCann, 


Primer for Parents is a witty but misleading 
title for one of the most masterful commentaries 
on American education which have come out 
in recent years. There is nothing elementary 
about this Primer except that it deals with 
first principles. 

Frank Ashburn is a liberal. “It is almost 
always helpful to try to get to the root of a 
matter,” he remarks drily in his second chapter, 
and as the word /idera/ derives from a Latin 
root meaning free, Ashburn’s whole book can 
be said to be about the art of attaining freedom 
— the art, not the accident. This is not neces- 
sarily to say that the art of attaining freedom 


New York 


must be acquired through the kind of education 
called Liberal Arts. This expression, derived 
from the Latin name for the form of education 
which only freemen were once permitted to 
pursue, means today the kind of education 
which is directed to the enlargement of the 
mind, and not to vocational training. A liberal 
today does not necessarily see a liberal arts 
course as the best preparation for being a free 
man, but Frank Ashburn does, and the first 
and greatest service which his book renders, I 
believe, is that of re-establishing the connection 
between liberalism of thought and liberal edu- 
cation. 


Inc. 
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The connection is at its clearest when Ash- 
burn is making the following declaration of his 
position on the often-argued question of whether 
we cannot best fight undemocratic indoctrina- 


tion by democratic indoctrination. “If the 
American republic is a thing that must be de- 
fended by rigid indoctrination, by exclusions of 
all query and criticism, by restrictions of com- 
parisons and acknowledgments of other virtue,” 
he says, “‘there can be only one conclusion: that 
Americans are fundamentally distrustful of 
themselves and their country, and that American 
education is afraid of the truth. One cannot 
have it both ways. Either a nation is dedicated 
to and relies on free discussion and investigation 
or it is afraid of those things. If we really be- 
lieve that truth will make us free, the place to 
establish that gigantic premise is in the schools.” 
Freedom must be disciplined, however. We are 
taken to task for the familiar abuses of freedom 
in the name of self-expression, but we are re- 
minded in a most moving paragraph written in 
the thick of the current war that the very 
generation which we had given up as being 
hopelessly weak and spoiled, “‘at a time when 
it was most suspect. . . .met the enemy on his 
own terms and whipped him. But let us also 
remember that youth had to be disciplined 
to do it.” 


The discipline which Ashburn has in mind 
is the learning of how to think, not what to 
think. Indoctrination is not the only method 
of teaching what to think; another is vocational 
training. The tendency, already so obvious 
before the war and now enormously increased 
by the war itself, towards vocational training, 
especially in the public schools, is shown to be 
understandable, but is viewed with alarm by 
Frank Ashburn, and his reason is this. “We 
must prepare American children to live in their 
time, not just ours. Any other education is 
limited and local in time and circumstances. 
It is simply vocational training.’ 


One of the complaints which Ashburn has 
to make of American education is the belief “that 
the same education and the same type of school 
is equally good for all pupils. That is the 
danger of the average.”” Regimentation is far 
from what he wants; variety he welcomes and 
considers healthy. This is, in fact, one of his 
chief points when he comes to explain why he 





believes that independent schools have a vital 
function 1 in American education. Even in read- 
ing, Ashburn is too liberal to be arbitrary. 
“Attempts are occasionally made to list defi- 
nitely those books which are musts. Who 
can do it? But it is very possible for any 
school to make a list of books any of which are 
goods.” He is not, then, one of the educators 
who believe that they have found a panacea 
in any particular curriculum. But he does be- 
lieve that it is possible to list the component 
parts, as he calls them, of a liberal education in 
terms of fields of knowledge. He lists the ability 
to receive and to make communications, and 
considers mathematics a form of communication. 
He lists the understanding of the physical world 
and of man’s physical being next; he lists an 
understanding of society and of how our society 
came about. And he ends with the attainment 
of some kind of working philosophy as to our 
spiritual being and our relation to the universe. 
Within such a framework there is ample room for 
variety. 

The necessities of mass education handicap 
public education in attaining a liberal program, 
he realizes, because too many elements must be 
balanced, and too many limited minds must be 
given training to the extreme limits of capability. 
Here he makes a suggestion which should be 
widely and_ seriously considered — that the 
independent schools might take over the burden 
of the liberal arts, and that if through student 
loan funds and endowments these schools are 
made available to any gifted boy or girl, how- 
ever poor, there will always be what he calls a 
constant inverted sieve process, pushing up 
from the bottom men and women of integrity 
and ability to form an aristocracy of character, 
in which lies the only hope of a democracy to 
survive. 


Education, says Frank Ashburn, is a race 
against time, and because of this he lays the 
major burden upon the schools. ‘A liberal 
education must start with the first flash of 
reason in a child at home and must be mostly 
accomplished by the time he is twenty.” The 
reasoning that leads him to this conclusion 
makes this book more than a Primer for Parents 
— makes it a challenge for teachers everywhere. 


— Anne L_oyp BasINGeER, 
The Brearley School. 
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LIBERAL EDUCATION 


By Mark Van Doren 
Henry Holt and Co. 1943 


Liberal Education, by Mark Van Doren, is 
an interesting and stimulating book on a topical 
subject. Mr. Van Doren is not one of the 
anxious apologists who are fighting for a place 
for the pre-war humanities in the education of 
the future. He actually welcomes the break- 
down of our system as an opportunity to do 
something about institutions which he con- 
siders have been getting progressively worse 
ever since the first split between science and the 
humanities at the time of the Renaissance. As 
a result of this division, learning has grown 
pedantic and literature trivial; the humanities 
are pre-occupied with tradition and have nothing 
fresh to say. The sciences study the present 
and the future, but are dogmatic and illiberal, 
since they have no perspective. They are, 
however, at least alive. 

Mr. Van Doren defines the educated man 
as one of whom no particular virtue or knowl- 
edge can be always expected, save that he is 
better than others at being a person. This 
means that he has the power of synthesis, of 
understanding how the different parts of knowl- 
edge illustrate each other, and of obtaining 
thereby a general view of the whole and con- 
tributing with this in mind to the knowledge 
of the future. Yet the power of seeing truth 
as a whole is one which our universities have 
not really believed in, much less developed. 
Learning is broken down into too many neatly 
separated courses in the first place, and then 
the student, as yet immature and uneducated, 
is invited to choose between them. Thus we 
deprive ourselves in advance of the common 
content of knowledge which should make dis- 
cussion stimulating, and we allow the student 
to neglect a part of learning for which he has no 
aptitude. We might as well counsel him to 
cut off his left hand because his right one is 
easier to use. 


That Mr. Van Doren’s own answer to his 
problems is the curriculum of St. John’s College 
is less important than the nature of the questions 
he urges educators to discuss. He is right in 
telling educators that they should discuss subject 
matter before method, and that they should 
plan to break down compartments rather than 
to set them up. He expects teachers to be 
learned people, with a knowledge of more than 
educational jargon, and yet with a breadth 
which comprises not just a subject, but a concept 
of learning as a whole. He reasserts the value 
of original sources and the mental harm that 
can be done by textbooks. Above all, he re- 
gards the present crisis as an opportunity. 

Liberal Education is,not a long book, and it 
deals with principles. Naturally its treatment 
of practical questions is somewhat sketchy. 
Mr. Van Doren demands in a breath progressive 
methods and _ traditional disciplines. He 
suggests that high schools graduate students 
earlier and prepare them for college more 
thoroughly. They should confine themselves 
to simpler subjects (which do not sound simple 
when enumerated); teach students to read, 
write, and think better than they do; and endow 
those who do not go on to college with greatly 
improved standards of taste. The argument 
dismisses vocational education rather than dis- 
cusses it. Even the chapter on the core curri- 
culum and the hundred best books of St. John’s 
is unsatisfactory. It is too brief to be a good 
exposition of what St. John’s actually does, 
and yet it adds nothing fresh in principle to 
what Mr. Van Doren has to say. These faults, 
however, are minor and natural. People who 
are concerned about the present situation will 
welcome Liberal Education, and its thoughtful 
and stimulating style make it valuable reading. 

— M. Otrvia Ensor, 
The Winsor School. 





THE ENGLISH PEOPLE* 
By D. W. Brogan 
Publisher Alfred A. Knopf, $3.00 
Chapter II — “English Education” 


In this informative chapter of an informative 
book many popular delusions about English 
education are dispelled. We are told, for ex- 
ample, that the so-called Public Schools exist 
not just for the rich but for others less privileged; 


that private secondary schools have grown up 
recently, and now flourish; and that the “‘board 
schools,” associated in the American mind with 
incompetence, Dickensian dinginess, and 
poverty, were abolished by the Education Act 


*Another review of this book appeared in the December Buttetin, on page 12. 
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of 1902-1903, which in their place put “ad- 
ministrative schools” to furnish the three R’s 
to the under-privileged, plus good hygiene and 
cheeriness. 

All these facts were well worth knowing as 
are any other facts about the life of our Great 
Ally. The more facts, as distinguished from 
surmises, about each other’s life the American 
and Englishman learn, the better will relations 
between them be. Exhortations to think alike, 
feel alike, suffer and react alike are discouraging 
when so many know so little. If, for instance, 
you are persuaded wrongly, but firmly, that 
your neighbor is a drunkard and a wife-beater, 
it is not too easy to be his ardent associate in a 
campaign, say, to clean up a piece of graft and 
corruption in city politics. Likewise, if Ameri- 
cans are sure, mistakenly, that the British 
are snobs whose educational system is for the 
“rich, the well-born, and the able,” and for them 
only, and the British really suppose that most 
of us, possessed of untold riches, and inter- 
married with the Iroquois Indians, spend our 
waking hours chewing gum or shooting from 
the hip and then go to bed with our dinner coats 
on, it is naturally hard for either people to be- 
lieve the other has the same conception of the 
Four Freedoms, or aspires to the same sort of 
post-war world. 

Certainly one should get one’s facts straight 
as to some aspects of British life. How the 
British educate their children matters to us now, 
if at no other time. The reader of The English 


People has himself to blame, if after a thorough 
reading he lays down the book unenlightened. 
The author, though a British subject, is Scotch- 
Irish by race. He has a directness, and a vivid- 
ness, of utterance, that combined with a freedom 
from coy self-depreciation, characteristic of so 
many Englishmen when they write or speak 
about their nation, put the reader in a state of 
mind to accept facts and forget emotional bias. 
To produce such a state of mind in the reader 
has value when education, of all subjects of 
common concern perhaps the most controversial 
or most emotionally charged, is under discussion. 
In fact, the modern Diogenes would do well to 
seek not just for the honest man, but for the man 
who has written an article or book on education 
that on analysis is not an expression, however 
decked out in scientific terminology, of the 
author’s childhood frustrations or of his special 
hates. Mr. Brogan is not like such people. 
He gives us names and dates and direct des- 
cription. He avoids statistics and tabular ex- 
position. He refrains carefully from vast 
generalizations or pseudo-philosophical reflec- 
tions. Foot-notes on the page of text give 
apposite quotations to back up statements of 
fact or to reinforce a point of view. The author 
preaches no doctrine, he neither defends nor 
condemns, but he does explain. For his clear 
and unprejudiced explanations the reading public 
at all interested in the subject should be grateful. 
— Witi1am Huntincton Tuompson, 


The Rectory School. 





WAR BOND UNION 


A new organization for the promotion of 
War Bond sales has made its appearance on the 
Philadelphia Main Line. Organized last fall 
to co-ordinate the efforts of the private schools 
and colleges in this area, the Union is perhaps 
the first group of its kind among the independent 
schools. 

The present membership of the Union in- 
cludes Bryn Mawr, Haverford, Villanova, and 
Rosemont Colleges; Harcum Junior College; 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Baldwin School, 
Episcopal Academy, Haverford School, Agnes 
Irwin School, Montgomery School, and Shipley 
School. Each institution sends a faculty and 
student representative to the meetings of the 
Union; the group is working with the War 
Finance Committees of Montgomery County 


and of the Main Line Schools and Colleges. 
Mr. Francis H. Shafer and Dr. Samuel E. 
Newhall, of Haverford School, are chairman 
and secretary, respectively, of the new Union. 

In general the plan of the organization is to 
continue the Bond campaigns in the member 
schools and colleges under systems already set 
up in those institutions, but to co-ordinate the 
efforts of the schools, to pool ideas, and to make 
monthly reports and suggestions at regular 
meetings. That individual schools have already 
worked hard is indicated by, for example, the 
record of the Bond Club in Haverford School, 
which has sold nearly $350,000 worth of bonds 
and stamps since September. Co-ordination 
of efforts like this, with perhaps a bond rally at 
Bryn Mawr College later in the year, should 
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bring about a very impressive total for the 
entire group. 

It would seem that plans for the carefully 
directed sale of bonds and stamps have a defi- 
nite place in Independent Schools. Nearly 
all the schools, members of this Philadelphia 
Union believe, can do more than they do — 
more, for instance, than simply having stamps 
on sale in the halls at recess. And the work of 





students in the endeavor is very valuable for 
them. They learn everything ie salesman- 
ship to accounting. They also take great 
pride in bringing bond buyers to the school. 
What is more, they add to the prestige of the 
school when they show highly successtul results. 
Finally, they undoubtedly cause more bonds 
to be sold. That, of course, is the basic 
objective. 





WHAT THE BOYS’ SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
Editor, Charles R. Morris, Milton Academy 


PRESIDENT OF PRINCETON ADDRESSES EXETER 
FACULTY 

Dr. Harold W. Dodds, President of Prince- 
ton University, spent a few days at Exeter in 
October as guest of Dean Kerr. While there, 
he spoke at a faculty meeting. Since his 
remarks are of interest to all secondary school 
educators, we are printing the summary sub- 
mitted by Mr. P. C. Rogers, chairman of the 
Faculty Public Relations Committee. 

The main theme of President Dodds’ talk 
dealt with what colleges may learn from the 
war. He said that the colleges had a sinking 
spell in the summer, but rapidly adjusted them- 
selves to new teaching methods. 

His first point was that the character of high 
school education is shallow, and that the Army 
has become aware of this through the small 
number educated in mathematics, history and 
modern languages. The Army and Navy pro- 
gram is providing a good Freshman year for 
many students. The war, he said, has given 
a shock to progressive educators, and to those 
educators spelt with a capital “E.” The result 
will be a modified curriculum, a directed pro- 
gram. 

His second point was the place of discipline 
versus the freedom of the campus. Personally, 
he said, he has always been disgusted with the 
cut system and the reading periods. At the 
present time at Princeton the young men seem 
to enjoy having no cuts, going to bed at ten 
o’clock, and wearing rubbers when it rains. 

His next point was how inefficiently we 
have taught an understanding of the values 
for which we are fighting. He hinted at the 
sociological effects on the boys after the war 
who never really planned to go to college. 

His next point dealt with the dispropor- 
tionate effort in extra-curricular activities. 


Under the present system, there is less strain 
and the boys have more time for their work. 

His fifth and final point dealt with the 
acquaintance of colleges with a truer cross- 
section of American youth. He said that 
they are beginning to learn at Princeton that 
they are not getting the best brains in the 
country but a cross-section unevenly prepared. 

Dr. Dodds then talked about the numerous 
plans of college presidents for post-war pro- 
grams — to many of them an exciting prospect. 
He said that he could picture some of them 
going back to the large block letters on football 
sweaters and singing the praises of the college 
on the dormitory steps. Talk about any change 
in a liberal arts education is incorrect. We 
may be on the defensive now. The colleges 
are giving ideas now to be used later as citizens. 
They are learning to appreciate their courses. 
He believes that liberal arts require no revo- 
lutionary treatment. We should do them 
even better under a more controlled curriculum. 
He referred to the two or three-year period 
after the war is over, a period in which more 
mature boys will have ideas about why they 
want to return to college. He feels that, as 
the students did after the last war, the young 
men of this war will be eager to reenter the 
speculative field, and that there will be a re- 
vival of liberal arts. We must use more care 
to see that education is given in a way that 
it can be used. 





EXETER AND St. PAut’s ScHooL 


This summer, seventeen S. P. S. boys 
attended Phillips Exeter Academy. From July 
twenty-eighth until September third we ab- 
sorbed a fairly substantial amount of Physics, 
English and Mathematics, but we actually ab- 
sorbed a great deal more. All seventeen of us, 
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including five councillors, saw how a school 


almost totally different from S. P. is run; 
for it is perfectly true that S. P. S. and Exeter 
are operated under two distinctly different 
methods. 

In the first place, Exeter is nearly a college 
reduced to preparatory school size and age. 
There is a saying that “there are no rules at 
Exeter” and this is hardly untrue. To be 
sure, Seniors must be in their houses by ten, 
no class-cuts are allowed, and of course liquor 
is not permitted, but otherwise the student’s 
leisure time is his own. We were told, the 
night of our arrival, to “use your common 


sense. If anything seems wrong to you, don’t 
do it.” Surprisingly enough, this system seems 
to work. 


There are two reasons, I believe, why this 
method of running a school of seven hundred 
students is successful. In the first place it is 
very easy to be expelled from Exeter. It is 
easier to be put “on pro” there than it is to 
be put ‘“‘on bounds” here, and “pro” is the 
next step to expulsion. As a result, boys are 
likely to think twice before sneaking out for 
a wild night in town. Secondly, the substitu- 
tion of individual common sense for rules 
is a definite challenge to a boy’s maturity. It 
is very probable that he will secretly feel like 
a combination of a heel and a fool after he 
has broken one of the few rules. 

The second difference between the 
schools is that Exeter is run more by 
faculty than by the boys. 
council, but as far as I was able to learn, 
no council system. St. Paul’s is run to a large 
extent by the Council, as we all know; Exeter’s 
student council functions, but to a much lesser 
degree than ours. 

Because Exeter is managed to such a large 
extent by the faculty, the average boy and 
master do not come in contact with each other 
outside the classroom as much as they do at 
S. P. S. A student has a faculty adviser, 
whom he sees about his marks, and he usually 
knows one or two masters, with whom he 
can have a “bull session,” but otherwise he 
knows few masters intimately. As there is 
no council system, boys seldom talk with 
masters ‘about school management. Thus 
Exeter students lead an existence seldom in- 

vaded by masters, a fact which seems to me to 
be against Exeter’s system. Some of the best 
friends a Sixth Former at S. P.S. has are masters. 

S. P. S. is often thought of as a “monastery” 
by Exeter boys, and, while our lives here are 


two 
the 


There is a student 





actually far from monastic, the school is 
comparatively secluded. Exeter has a much 
stronger connection with the outside world 
than does S. P. S., St. Mark’s or Groton — all 
of which are classified as varying degrees of 
monasteries. Its teams play other schools 
in all sports, students are allowed unlimited 
week-ends, and the town of Exeter, only a 
three minutes’ walk from the school, is simi- 
lar to a small university town. All these con- 
ditions make the school quite inclusive. 

However, in one respect, Exeter, S. P. S. 
and all other schools are similar. Every class 
is divided into cliques. I realized this fact 
more fully than I ever had before on notic- 
ing that Exeter’s cliques are exactly the same 
as ours. Every group in S. P. S. has its exact 
counterpart at Exeter. At Exeter, as at every 
other school, the “‘boys” and the intellectuals 
form themselves into two groups, and then 
in self-defense, the “‘sad” organize their little 
clique. It is natural that a large number of 
people living together, as in a school, should 
divide themselves, but it is remarkable that 
in every public and private school these groups 
are the same. 

After fairly objective consideration, I feel 
certain that a conservative S. P. S. education 
is the best training. Exeter’s extra privileges 
make it in one respect more attractive, but 
in the end a fairly fundamental prep-school 
education is good for an individual. S. P. S. 
boys, on being released after five years, may 
go temporarily insane during their freshman 
year at college, but after a year the benefits 
of a fundamental education show themselves. 

In any case, Exeter is one of the finest 
schools of its type, and we spent certainly an 
enjoyable as well as an educational summer. 
We thank the faculty and boys of Exeter for a 
wonderful experience. 


— CHARLES Pratt, Jr., Student. 


THE Hitt Turron PLAN 

The Report of the Headmaster of The Hill 
School, for 1942-43, after reporting increase in 
enrollment, and i increase in income from tuition 
and gifts, notes: “If I were to give reasons for 
this improvement in our general condition in 
these times of war and stress, I would say that 
it was due to several factors: first, the work 
program, which has led many patrons to believe 
for the first time that the school is truly and 
wholly democratic; secondly, the belief in the 
soundness of our educational program; and 
thirdly, the tuition plan which has a strong 
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appeal to so many parents.” The new tuition 
plan is explained elsewhere in the report. It 
is simply that a parent no longer pays a set sum; 
the parent pays as much as he can afford, with 
a reasonable degree of sacrifice. Two para- 
graphs amplifying the results of this policy are 
worth quoting. They are: 

It is interesting to note that the total amount of new 
boy tuition last year was $177,847.50, or a total increase 
over that of 1941-1942 of $47,789.18. The total re- 
ceipts from tuitions of new boys this year promises to 
exceed last year’s gross. It is my belief that a great 
deal of this increase, both in new boys and in tuition 
return, is reflected in our change in tuition policy, for 
it is quite certain in these times of high taxes and future 
uncertainty that many parents, however much they 
may be interested in a good school, cannot afford a 
tuition fee of $1550. This change in policy has resulted 
not only in tremendously increased new boy enrollments, 
but also in the number of visits to the Schoo] by parents 
of prospective new boys throughout the year. 

At the present time I believe there is a greater public 
and alumni interest in the School than I have noticed 
in my thirty years as a master and administrative officer. 
This has been most noticeable during the past year in the 
increased number of letters from alumni, suggesting the 
names of friends to whom they would like to have cata- 
logues sent, and also in the increased number of sons of 
alumni who have entered The Hill during the past two 
years. I feel that there has been real approval on the 
part of the alumni of our new policies designed to meet 
changing and future conditions, policies that were in- 
stituted long before the School was confronted by pres- 
ent conditions. 


Our REGIONAL SCHOLARSHIPS 
by John F. Morse 


(A summary of an article in the November 
Taft Alumni Bulletin) 

Independent Schools are often accused of 
being exclusive, because of their relatively high 
cost. Yet such institutions offer many scholar- 
ships, and virtually all such institutions would 
like to offer more. Taft offers scholarships 
according to a well-laid-out plan. First, regular 
scholarships are offered to any well-qualified 
boy; second, sixteen, free, day-boy scholarships 
are offered to local boys; third, there are regional 
scholarships designed to bring to Taft boys 
from all over the country. Holders of regional 
scholarships must be “‘all-around” boys. They 
are usually recommended by alumni committees. 
Without an alumni fund, such scholarships 
would not be possible. At Taft, at present, 
there are twelve, regional scholars; there is a 
prospect of twenty for next year. It is recog- 
nized that they have made outstanding contri- 
butions to the life of the school. 


(Note: The Lawrentian for Autumn also has an article 
on scholarships.) 


St. Louis Country Day’s Curricu_tum As 
RELATED To War NEEDS 


The St. Louis Country Day School instituted 
compulsory military drill and intensified phy- 
sical education for the three upper classes two 
years ago; and it is the unanimous testimony 
of its alumni in the Armed Forces that the 
experience has been of great value. Since the 
basis of mechanized war is mathematics and 
physics, Seniors were and are advised strongly 
to take advanced mathematics, together with 
physics, if they had not already pursued that 
course in their Junior year. At the same time 
advanced mathematics has been extended to 
include, besides solid geometry and plane trigo- 
nometry, college algebra and the approach 
to the differential and integral calculus, with 
reference throughout to their application to 
military problems; and in physics, as well as 
chemistry, war needs have been emphasized. 
At present, twenty-five of the twenty-seven 
Seniors are taking advanced mathematics, and 
all except one have taken or are taking physics. 
Algebra and plane geometry are compulsory 
as well as economic geography, American and 
world history, two foreign languages, and Eng- 
lish. 

Realizing the importance of foreign languages 
in the post-war period, St. Louis Country Day 
is stressing conversation and military and 
scientific reading in French, Spanish, and Ger- 
man, although for some reason, not apparent, 
many educators are opposed to the teaching 
of foreign tongues. The only casualty from 
the war is Latin, which has had to give way 
in the Junior and Senior years to physics, 
chemistry, and mathematics. 





Friends and alumni of St. Louis Country 
Day have founded the Thompson Memorial 
Scholarship in memory of Mr. R. H. B. Thomp- 
son, former headmaster, who died in August, 
1942. The scholarship has been awarded for 
the first time for the year 1943-1944. 





Mr. H. Huntington Bliss, instructor in Eng- 
lish, who returned to the school in 1942 after 
four years as head of the English department 
of the University of Sofia, Bulgaria, has gone 
again, this time into government service with 
the Office of Strategic Services. He was last 
reported to be in Egypt, where his knowledge 
of Arabic and Bulgarian should be of value to 
the government. 
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Is GREEK ON THE Way Back? 
Westminster School, one of the last of the 
preparatory schools to drop Greek from its re- 
quirements for a diploma, has restored Greek 
to its curriculum this year with Mr. Hobbs as 


instructor. In the November BuLLeTiIn we 
quoted an excerpt from the Headmaster’s Re- 
port printed in the Groton School Quarterly for 
June, noting that twenty-five boys are now 
studying Greek at that school. Mr. Hum- 
phreys at Kent School has organized a “Greek 
Athenaeum” club, now engaged in the informal 
study of Greek. Thirty-six boys are enrolled. 
The group meets twice a week. The Kent 
News reports that “The purpose of the course 
is to teach the boys to speak the modern Greek 
language.” Mr. Humphreys believes that their 
first objective is to learn to speak the language, 
then later to learn to read and write it. The 
oral approach has stirred considerable interest 
among the boys and among educational ob- 
servers. Mr. Humphreys hopes to start a 
regular Greek course next term, and read 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. 





Mip-YEaR COMMENCEMENT 
Adjusting its program to wartime needs, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania, held 
its first mid-year commencement on December 
15th. The graduating class of twenty-three 
heard Dr. Guthrie Speers, minister of The 
Brown Memorial Church, Baltimore, as the 
principal speaker. Dr. James I. Wendell, Head- 
master, awarded diplomas and special prizes. 
This year’s accelerating class of twenty-three, 
the first in the School’s history, was able to 
graduate six months ahead of schedule by 
attending The Hill Summer Camp at Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire, last summer and by partici- 
pating in the School’s wartime defense courses. 
Virtually all of the class took either the 
V-12 or A-12 examinations preparatory to enter- 

ing some branch of the armed service. 





Man Bites Doc 

Examination of schools by universities is an 
old story, but Irving School, at Tarrytown, has 
supplied me with the first case, within my 
experience, of the examination of a university 
by a school. In 1841, the first headmaster of 
Irving School, Mr. William P. Lyon, travelled 
to Wesleyan University upon the invitation 
of the institution to examine the students and 
faculty. Even in those days, Mr. Lyon con- 
sidered the experience unusual enough to have 
recorded his impressions in a book recently 
photostated for the Wesleyan library. 





Texas Country Day Has a Disastrous Fire 

When a school is determined not to die, it 
lives! Texas Country Day School, in Dallas, 
dramatically demonstrates that truth for us. 
On Saturday Night, November thirteenth, the 
main building, Founder’s Hall, was severely 
damaged by fire. Under Headmaster Kenneth 
Bouvé’s vigorous leadership and with the gener- 
ous co-operation of friends, the Higginbotham 
house nearby, a part of Southern Methodist 
University library, and a business block were 
immediately occupied. Time lost — about two 
days! It is hoped that Founder’s Hall will be 
rebuilt in time for the opening of school in 1944. 





WILLKIE At MILTON 


Monday, November 8th, Milton Academy 
was honored by a visit from Wendell Willkie. 
Coming to the school at the invitation of William 
Weeks, head monitor, and son of his friend 
Sinclair Weeks, Mr. Willkie addressed the com- 
bined schools in one brief open session, and then 
conferred for an hour with the faculty and older 
students in a secret session. His vital charac- 
ter impressed all who saw him. 





PrivaTE ScHoo.ts AssociATION OF THE 
CENTRAL STATES 

Major E. W. Tucker of Kemper Military 
School, president of the Private Schools Asso- 
ciation of the Central States, has selected March 
24th and 25th as the dates for the annual con- 
ference. It will be held in Chicago at the 
University Club. 

We are also informed that Colonel Moore of 
Greenbrier has announced April 13th, 14th, and 
15th as the dates of the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Military Schools and Colleges. The 
meeting will be held at West Point, New York. 

The recent letter of Colonel Burrett B. 
Bouton of Howe Military School, Secretary of 
the Private Schools Association of the Central 
States, notes that one of the problems facing 
Mid-Western independent schools is member- 
ship in the local High School Associations, 
formed for the regulation and control of athletic 
contests chiefly. In Illinois, the following 
schools have taken out full membership: West- 
ern Military Academy, Roosevelt Military 
Academy, Onarga Military Academy, and Mor- 
gan Park Military Academy. In Indiana, Howe 
has joined the Indiana State High School Athle- 
tic Association. In Wisconsin, independent 
schools are not allowed membership in the state 
associations but are given approval. One of the 
schools approved is St. John’s Military Academy. 
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News 1n GENERAL 

Taft School now has an alumni bulletin 
board in the library. Clippings, pictures, and 
news items from current periodicals bring the 
school up-to-date on the activities of its 
graduates. The Bulletin Board is studied with 
great interest by students and members of the 
faculty. 


For circulation to alumni in far places a 
special thin-paper edition of The Williston 
Bulletin is published. 





Beginning with the March issue The Mount 
Hermon Alumni News is to be increased in size, 
and will be published four times a year. 





We start the new school year with a con- 
fidence and sense of security which was lacking 
a year ago. Then we did not know what our 
place was to be in a nation at war. The draft 
and volunteering threatened to deplete our 
staff and our enrollment. We were uncertain 
about the extent to which taxes would diminish 
parental capacity to pay for private education. 
We wondered whether boys could keep their 
minds on their main job and carry the stepped- 
up demands of the curriculum along with the 
extra manual labor for which we had to call 
upon them. We worried about the advisability 
of the projected Summer Semester. Essentially 
we questioned the value of the contribution we 
could make to the nation at this period. 

Most of the fog has rolled away. We can 
see more clearly. We are sure that it is our 
job to keep alive the permanent values of a 
liberal education, resisting the tendency to 
become nothing but a pre-induction center; 
it is our job to get boys fit, physically, mentally, 
and spiritually, for their eventual contribu- 
tion to the nation as citizens as well as for 
their immediate service as soldiers. Much as 
the draft has pinched us, we find that we can 
keep a full staff of teachers and a fair-sized 
student body. We see that our income must 
be lower, but that the resulting deficit, this 
year at least, will be small enough to handle 
without borrowing. We know from _ experi- 
ence that boys can rise with splendid morale 
to meet the extra demands made upon them. 
Furthermore the older boys have emerged 
from the confusion which engulfed them a 
year ago when the draft age was lowered to 
eighteen. They are no longer upset about 
whether they should leave school for enlist- 
ment. They realize that they can do more 


for and go further in the Armed Services if they 
will get a high school diploma first. 

Some required an accelerated course in order 
to graduate in time. The Summer Semester, 
designed to fill this need, proved to be feasible 
and satisfactory. 

— From the Headmaster’s Letter, 
Westminster Bulletin, November. 





Mr. Eliot T. Putnam, Jr., formerly assistant 
headmaster, has succeeded the late Charles 
Wiggins, 2nd, as headmaster of the Noble 
and Greenough School. Mr. Putnam is editor 
of the Noble and Greenough Graduates’ Bulletin. 





Last summer, despite all the difficulties 
caused by the present emergency, the regular 
Groton School camp for boys from families of 
limited means who live in crowded areas was 
held for six weeks at Newfound Lake. One 
hundred and twenty-five boys were each given 
a two-weeks outing. 





George W. Martin, president of the Brearley 
School, and a graduate of Groton School, has 
an article in Harper's Magazine for January, 
entitled “Preface To a Schoolmaster’s Biog- 
raphy.” It is an estimate of the career of The 
Rev. Endicott W. Peabody, Headmaster Emeri- 
tus of Groton. 





Frank D. Ashburn, headmaster of Brooks 
School, and member of the Committee on Public 
Service, is writing a biography of The Rev. 
Endicott Peabody, Headmaster Emeritus of 
Groton School. Mr. Ashburn welcomes from 
readers of the BULLETIN contributions of letters 
and reminiscences. 





The Adult Activities Committee of German- 
town Friends School held a Saturday Half-Day 
Institute for parents, teachers, and older stu- 
dents on January eighth. The general topic 
was: “The School and the Family Look at the 
Future: Let’s Work it Out Together.” Doctor 
Harry Overstreet lectured. 





During last summer students at The Gun- 
nery School were hosts to seven men from the 
French Navy who knew hardly any English. 
They were helpful in teaching students to think 
in French. 





Doctor H. Gray Funkhouser has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the Exeter Faculty Com- 
mittee on Summer Study. He will, therefore, 
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direct the course of the Anticipatory Program 


and the regular Summer Session. 
formation can be obtained from him. 


Full 


in- 





Last summer Choate School held a small 
celebration in honor of Mr. William G. Shute’s 
twenty-five years of service on the faculty. 





Mr. Josiah Bartlett, for many years head 
of the Mathematics Department at Gilman 
Country School, and well-known to College 
Board Mathematics Examination readers, died 
in Burlington, Iowa, on September fifteenth 
after a long illness. 





The meeting of the Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, originally scheduled 
for November eighteenth was postponed to 
February third. The association planned to 
meet jointly with the Private School Asso- 
ciation of New York. We hope to have a report 
of this meeting from Mr. William G. Moody, 
Secretary, for the April issue of the BULLETIN. 





Plans for the second Summer Session of 
The Bolles School, Jacksonville, Florida, are 
now in progress. The term lasting from June 
12th to August 19th will offer classes in Tenth, 
Eleventh, and Twelfth Grade English, Mathe- 
matics, Science, History, and Spanish. The 
Naval Unit will operate during the session, and 
the work of all departments will be directed 
toward accelerated graduation and pre-induction 
training. 





Cadets in the Naval Unit of the Bolles School 
are being given a course in .30 and .50 calibre 
machine gun and 20 mm. cannon at the U. S. 
Naval Air Station, which is across the St. Johns 
River from the school. The boys are schooled 
in the assembly of the guns along with instruc- 
tion as to firing. 





Donald D. Walsh of the faculty of Choate 
School is the editor of Seis Relatos Americanos, 
a collection of novels and sections of novels by 
important Spanish-American authors. Chile, 
Mexico, Bolivia, Venezuela, Peru, and Argentina 
are represented. The book is designed for 
secondary school use. 





The Horace Mann-Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, gave an 
intensive course in Portuguese during the 


*For further information, please see page 27. 





summer of 1943, in co-operation with the Officer 
of the Co-ordinator of Inter-American Affairs, * 
under the direction of Mrs. Sa Pereira. The 
pupils enrolled in the summer course are con- 
tinuing their work during the present semester. 
— School and Society, December 18. 





THE INDEPENDENT ScHoot BULLETIN is 
now receiving news releases from the Press 
Club of Mercersburg Academy. The editors 
are pleased to be on the mailing list of this 
organization. 


We were pleased to receive the first edition 
of the Summit Boys’ School News. We hope 
to continue to receive this publication. 





The Avonian, printed and published by the 
students of The Avon School at the Avon School 
Press, is now coming to the editors. It has a 
high quality of readableness and make-up. 


Students at McDonogh School have partici- 
pated in an Inter-City High School Conference 
held at Friends’ School. One meeting was 
held November fourteenth, and the second on 
December fifth. Such subjects as “Juvenile 
Delinquency,” ‘“‘Newspapers” and “Student 
Government” have been discussed. Over forty 
high school and independent school students 
have participated. 

The first of a series of Post-War Planning 
Forums was held at Kent School on December 
first. The Rev. Mr. Finley of Bethlehem, Conn., 
was the forum leader; his topic was “‘Keeping 
the Peace.” Students from South Kent School 
and the local regional high school were present. 





McDonogh School boys and masters have 
united in a defense project organized under the 
direction of Mr. Caswell, Industrial Arts in- 
structor. They are making bases for portable 
radio antennae. 





Mr. Albert Keep, headmaster of Berkshire 
since 1942, has been granted a leave of absence 
by the Board of Trustees to enter the army. 
Mr. Delano deWindt, business manager and 
trustee, will serve as headmaster during Mr. 
Keep’s absence. Mr. Keep has been a leader 
in “air-conditioning” his students. Much in- 
formation about his program has been pub- 
lished in previous issues of the BULLETIN. 
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Mr. Delevan E. Whaley, formerly chairman 
and member of the Board’s Booklist Com- 
mittees, has become headmaster of Mt. Kemble 
School, Bernardsville, N. J., where he has been 
a member of the faculty in recent years. 





Headmaster Erwin W. Cole of the Junior 
School at Shady Side recently celebrated his 
thirtieth year of service to the academy. 





Five hundred books have been collected at 
Shady Side for the Red Cross. They will be sent 
to American prisoners in German prison camps. 





Mr. Harlan R. Parker of Western Reserve 
Academy, director of admissions and instructor 
in Latin, has been elected president of the Ohio 
Classical Conference. 





Germantown Friends School operates a 
“Parents Exchange” similar to the Boston 
““Conserve-It’”’ exchange described in the Decem- 
ber Buttetin. Parents are urged to bring any 
outgrown children’s articles to be disposed of 
for sale or for exchange. 





In recognition of his twenty years as Head- 
master of Moses Brown, Mr. Ralston Thomas 
recently received from Rhode Island College of 
Pharmacy and Allied Sciences the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Science. 





At the spring meeting of the Rhode Island 
Mathematics Teachers’ Association held at 


Brown University, Marion L. Herman, head of 
the Department of Mathematics at Moses 
Brown, was elected President. 





Deerfield and South Kent have both held 
“town meetings” this year at which any and all 
members of the student body were encouraged 
to get up and speak their minds. These meet- 
ings must have been lively sessions, since re- 
ports of the proceedings make lively reading 
for the editor. 





A production of Macbeth in modern dress 
marked the winter season at Fountain Valley 


School. I shall try to provide fuller information 
in the April issue. 





Thank you, G. S. and P. S., of St. Andrew’s 
School, Delaware, for your Christmas card with 
the encouraging comment, “Everybody reads 
THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL Buttetin.”” Next 
year I expect someone to write me, “Every- 
body contributes to THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN.” 





University School of Cleveland reports a 
1943 enrollment of 411, the largest in its history. 
Governor Dummer, with 148 boys, is also 
overflowing. Capacity enrollments seem to be 
the story in most independent schools this year. 
In a way such a condition is a relief. In- 
dependent Schoolmen will not have to cogitate 
so earnestly over the future of the independent 
school. 





THE NEW YORK GUILD OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 
By Millicent C. McIntosh 


Headmistress, The Brearley School 


In the spring of 1938, Mr. Frank S. Hackett 
conceived the bold idea of forming an organiza- 
tion of the independent schools of New York 
City. These schools had up to that time been 
practically isolated except in so far as the Heads 
knew each other in the Headmasters’ and Head- 
mistresses’ Associations. In June, about eight 
of us had an informal luncheon, and in the fall 
we held a dinner to organize the New York Guild 
of Independent Schools with Mr. Hackett as 
Chairman. There were about twenty members 
in the first group. Our business was not too 
serious in that year. We had several meals to- 


gether and greatly enjoyed getting to know each 
other and exchanging experiences and ideas. 
In the spring we organized more formally, 
with a President, Secretary, Treasurer, and an 
Executive Committee. A plan was made to 
develop some project which would unite the 
schools and at the same time give them publicity 
as a group. It was decided to hold a Music 
Festival in Carnegie Hall in which all the schools 
would take part, with Mr. Hugh Ross as con- 
ductor. Junior and Senior choruses were 
trained for boys and girls, and for mixed voices; 
several numbers were learned by the whole 
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group of about 1,300 students. 
that the Festival was most worth while from 
every angle; and it was repeated the following 
year, the profits being given each year to the 
Greater New York Fund. 

In the meantime the Guild had incorporated 


Everyone felt 


and had organized various committees. We 
voted to have the same vacation dates, to use 
uniform scholarship and transfer blanks, to 
have the same regulations in regard to conta- 
gious diseases. After we entered the war, we 
organized a Defense Committee, which relayed 
all information to us about Air Raid precautions 
and served as a clearing house for ideas. In 
the days after Pearl Harbor we felt especially 
grateful to the Guild for the sense of strength 
it gave us. A committee on Co-operative Buy- 
ing helped many schools with war prob!ems 
in this field. We formed an Evacuation Com- 
mittee and made extensive plans to be followed 
in case New York should be bombed. 

Last year we felt it most important to 
branch out and to assume certain responsibilities 





as a group for the education in our community. 
We established direct and friendly relations 
with the State Department of Education. Com- 
missioner Moffat and Mr. Andrews were most 
co-operative and helpful, and as a result, we 
have been given active work to do in connection 
with the Department. 

We have numerous other smaller projects, 
and have sponsored various meetings and causes. 
We have worked actively with the Parents 
League, with the Public Education Association, 
and with the Private School Teachers Asso- 
ciation. This spring we have launched on a 
common War Savings Stamp drive, the pro- 
ceeds of which will purchase in the name of the 
Guild some important hospital equipment. 

Most of all, however, we value the personal 
contacts the Guild has given us, and the stimu- 
lating opportunities for professional unity and 
perspective. We feel that in the trying days 
after the war, the Guild will be a tower of 
strength in building our schools solidly into the 
foundations of the future. 





WE RECOMMEND ... 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


“The five fat volumes” of the “so-called” 
Eight Year Study by the Progressive Education 
Association’s Commission on the Relation of 
School and College is the subject of a discussion 
by Eunice Fuller Barnard in the December issue 
of Procressive Epucation. Nowthat we have it 
what are we going to do about it, is the question 
asked. Our guess is that the five fat volumes 
are going to gather considerable dust up there 
on their shelf unless the results of the study are 
conclusive enough to make the proponents of 
progressive education spring forth to energetic 
and vociferous battle. As we sit dangling our 
feet from the fence we must confess that the 
present article doesn’t help much since it con- 
fuses the issue by comparing the results of the 
most progressive schools with those of the least 
progressive schools rather than with the con- 
servative college preparatory school. We think 
it only natural that a school which has enough 
conviction to be wholeheartedly one thing or 
another should be better than one trying its 
first few feeble steps. 

The force of this month’s debate on whether 
examinations are necessary or not, is unfortu- 
nately impaired by the fact that the authors 
did not quite get together on their definition of 


terms. Arthur E. Traxler of the Educational 
Records Bureau rejects teacher-made examina- 
tions and highly approves standardized achieve- 
ment tests. Harold G. Thompson also approves 
of standardized achievement tests and doesn’t 
discuss the pros and cons of teacher-made ex- 
aminations at all. However, both articles are 
well worth reading by anyone about to furrow 
a brow over midyears. We take exception only 
to Mr. Traxler’s insinuation that standard 
achievement tests are not the “bogey” that 
other examinations are. We invite him to be 
present some morning and view the expressions 
when we pull a set of achievement tests out of 
the hat, as t’were, and say, “Now, children, we 
are going to have an interesting morning.” 

We liked the article on the “3 R’s go to war” 
which deals with the army’s problem of teaching 
its illiterates to read and write through the use 
of the Army Reader which begins with entrance 
of a character called Private Pete into the army. 
Pete couldn’t possibly be the smug little prig 
that the Fanny of our first reader was. “Fanny 
has an apple.” “Has Fanny an apple?” Even 
at the age of five we are sure we would have 
preferred Private Pete. However we'd like to 
see the fourth unit where friend Pete becomes 
interested in the part the individual soldier 
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plays in the war. Unless that is very skillfully 
handled it sounds very much like the kind of 
propaganda we got when Fanny always obeyed 
her mother. 

New York State’s new text book for high 
schools, The American Story of Industrial and 
Labor Relations is introduced in this issue by 
Mark Starr. Mr. Starr avows that the book 
does a good job in explaining the whole 
mechanism for the settlement of labor disputes. 
After that crumb of praise Mr. Starr scorches 
several pages in taking the book to task for its 
“indiscriminating, unreflective idolatry” of the 
phrase “free enterprise.” Then after a di- 
gression into the school as an appendage to 
big business he comes back to the subject and 
ends (we can’t see why after his review) with 
the hope that the book will be widely adopted. 
“A milestone in the field of education” is his 
final description of this book which shows the 
advances made by trade unions — trade unions 
which are now prepared to pass forward from 
the psychology of conflict into the psychology 
of co-operation. As we pull our little shawl 
about us and gaze apprehensively into our coal 
scuttle, we can only say, “Brothers, you can 
pass when ready!’ 

We have not much time to devote to the 
January issue but there is one outstanding 
article —-a most sensitive and understanding 
contrast of the ordinary nursery school and 
of the war nursery. It is written by Sister 
Mary de Lourdes of St. Joseph College, West 
Hartford, Connecticut. The author’s under- 
standing of the problem of the war-worker 
mother’s position we thought was particularly 
acute. 

Also in this issue the debate at long last be- 
comes a real debate. Frances Jelinek emphati- 
cally believes in “Teacher Tenure’; H. S. 
Hemenway emphatically does not. It is inter- 
esting and a little upsetting. We thought we 
had made up our mind on that subject. Now 
we are not so sure. 

— Dorice N. Tay tor, 

Miss Hewitt’s Classes, 

New York City. 





ScHOOL AND SOCIETY 


John B. Geisel, starting 4,750 years ago 
with The Instructions of Ptah-hotep, marches 
through ancient Egyptian history quoting many 
excellent precepts pertinent to human relations 
education. (ScHooL anD Society Nov. 6.) 
His exploit conjures up visions of volumes 
of good advice cascading through time. Now 


and again valiant little men have led off a 
trickle to turn a wheel or fertilize a plot. It 
is sad that in recent years fine June jets have 
been conducted to academic campuses when 
the summer breezes, both literal and figura- 
tive, have depleted the receptive power of the 
auditors. For this reason, I wish to congratulate 
the editors of ScHoot anD Society on their 
policy of publishing commencement and occa- 
sional addresses in their autumn numbers. 

In the Annual Scholarship Day address, 
Kent (Ohio) State University (ScHooL AND 
Society Oct. 2), Henry Murray Dater made 
an excellent statement of some of the general 
principles which are widely discussed in the 
autumn and early winter issues. The title is 
The Mission of American Liberal Scholarship in 
the New World Order. Waving repudiated vari- 
ous explanations of American uniqueness, he 
concludes that “The outstanding character- 
istics of Americans are human characteristics, 
exhibited wherever people have an opportunity 
to express themselves. It is not the uniqueness 
of American ideals but their universality that 
constitutes their significance.” This cluster- 
ing of humanity, liberal intercourse and univer- 
sality echoes an earlier dictum: “The medium 
by which spirits understand one another . . . is 
the freedom they possess in common.” 

Many writers are concerned with aspects of 
liberalism and universality in education. Fred 
Kingsley Elder, Commander, U. S. Navy (Re- 
tired) (ScHooL anD Society Oct. 2), appeals 
first for subordination of all other aims until 
the war is won, and second for courage in 
estimating past failures and determining new 
emphasis in the liberal arts. The principle and 
the ways and means for extending free education 
are widely discussed. Stephen M. Cory, in 
Should We Take Over Their Schools? (ScHoou 
AND Society Oct. 23), considers the question 
of post-war education in Germany. He pictures 
the nice boy from Indiana, wearing an American 
uniform and forcing down the throats of little 
Germans the truth about Hitler et al. His 
final plea for education by precept and not by 
evangelism, falls on well-prepared ground. C.O. 
Arndt, looking forward to international univer- 
sities (“ScHooL AND Society Nov. 6), warns 
against artificially expediting their growth. 
Writing again, in collaboration with Walter E. 
Hagar (Jan. 1), he begins by mentioning an im- 
portant conference recently held at Harpers 
Ferry, W. V., under the auspices of the Liaison 
Committee for International Education and 
attended by 70 educators representing leading 
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educational organizations of this country and 


29 of the United Nations. The special interest 
of this particular article is to point the need of 
teacher-education programs for better under- 
standing of the Far East. In the process, it 
gives emphasis to the high part liberal education 
must necessarily play in any democratic world 
order. 

Possibly more interesting still are the articles 
which line up educational data. One of these 
is Statistics of Attendance in American Univer- 
sities and Colleges, 1943 by Raymond Walters 
(ScHooL AND Society Dec. 25). Scholarships 
Available for ““New Pian” Students, University 
of Chicago will cheer anyone who is looking 
for the spread of opportunity in higher edu- 
cation. For this reviewer, the most enlighten- 
ing reading of all was an examination of German 
education in terms of what happened to it 
during the years of the Weimar Republic. 
Werner Peiser (ScHooL AnD Society Oct. 16) 
declares that in the scholastic situation there 
are reasons enough for the bitter criticisms 
and sharpest blame of those who were re- 
sponsible for the destiny of the democratic re- 
public. The top men were, for the most part, 
honestly democratic and republican, but through 
“weakness, lack of understanding of the im- 
mediate task, optimism at the wrong points,” 
they failed to control the astoundingly large 
proportion of monarchic, reactionary, and anti- 
democratic teachers. Mr. Peiser’s avowed pur- 
pose is ‘to clarify the picture and to enable the 
reader to draw his own conclusions regarding 
the problems that education in post-war Ger- 
many will necessarily face.” Anyone inter- 
ested in these aims will be repaid for reading 
the article in full. 

— Mary L. PunpeErson, 
Milton Academy, 
Milton, Mass. 





THE CLAssiIcs 


“The Robe” and Ancient History 

The statement printed on the jacket of 
The Robe, a novel by Lloyd C. Douglas, that 
this book is the result of a lifetime of thought, 
research, and planning should naturally arouse 
anticipations of a story written with a keen eye 
for historical accuracy. Here are some of the 
reasons why I, for one, was disappointed in my 
expectations. 

The name of the hero’s father is Marcus 
Lucan Gallio; the daughter of this Gallio is 
called Lucia. The name Lucia belonged ordi- 





narily to a girl whose father’s second name was 
Lucius. The first name of the son is Marcellus. 
This was a family name, not a first name. The 
heroine of the story starts life with the name of 
Asinia, which she discards for Diana. I do not 
know of any instance of the assumption of the 
name of a goddess by a Roman girl, and I do 
not think that Mr. Douglas knows of one-either. 
And also the casting aside of the momen 
gentilicium for a whim is something that gives 
pause for wonder. Mr. Douglas is apparently 
under the impression that Kaeso was a family 
name. His Appius Kaeso has two praenomina 
and no cognomen. The son of this Appius has 
the xomen gentilicium of his mother! 

The regent Gaius, who sent Marcellus to 
Minoa, could not have held this position be- 
cause he had died many years before. For no 
reason justified by the plot, Sejanus is repre- 
sented as living until just after the accession of 
Caligula. Inasmuch as the author had kept 
Sejanus alive for six years after his execution, 
he might have used this ready-made villain 
instead of the implausible Gaius. For Sejanus 
was the true regent, and a very bad man. 

In Athens Marcellus becomes friendly with 
a Samaritan named Benjamin, who calls him- 
self a Jew. It would take a Semitic scholar 
to convince me that a Samaritan might have had 
the name of a Jewish tribe. The Jews and 
Samaritans were on very bad terms. It was 
not likely that a Samaritan would call himself 
a Jew. 

Marcellus, already interested in the Jewish 
religion, is told about the Scriptures by Benjamin. 
Arrangements are made for Marcellus to learn 
Aramaic in order to read the sacred books. 
(The author seems to think that Aramaic and 
Hebrew were the same language. See p. 194- 
p. 212.) Romans were loath to learn any 
foreign language except Greek, and Marcellus 
knew Greek. He could have read the Scriptures 
in the Greek Septuagint, with which the literate 
Hellenistic Benjamin must have been familiar. 
At this point in the story there does not appear 
to be any probable reason why Marcellus 
should take the trouble to learn to read in a 
barbarian dialect what he could read with ease 
in Greek. The author, of course, intends that 
Marcellus should use his Aramaic later, but 
Marcellus was unaware of these plans. Some 
excuse should have been given to explain 
Benjamin’s silence about the Septuagint. 

The symbolic fish is found among the 
followers of the crucified Christ almost from 
the beginning. The ichthus acrostic, signifying 
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Jesus Christ, Son of God, Savior, is not traceable 
to those early days. 

The adherents of Christ in Palestine are 
called Christians by themselves and the pagans 
before the martyrdom of Stephen and the con- 
version of Saul. According to The Acts of the 
Apostles, this term orginated much later, and in 
Antioch. 

Marcellus returning from the performance 
of military duty is helped off with his toga by 
his slave. The ¢oga was not worn by Roman 
officers as part of a uniform. 

Caligula did not become emperor when he 
was a mere lad. He was born in 12 A. D. and 
succeeded Tiberius in 37. The senators did 
not refrain from criticism of the nomination of 
Caligula through fear of Germanicus, who had 
been dead for eighteen years. Sejanus did not 
make a speech in the senate six years after his 
execution, and he was not assassinated the night 
after the speech he did not live to deliver. 
When chronology crosses the path of Mr. Doug- 
las, so much the worse for chronology. 

The subject matter and the author’s prac- 
ticed ability could have made this a great 
book, one of permanent value. Teachers will 
hesitate about recommending for reading a 
book that contains so much that must be un- 
learned. These considerations lead me to think 
that The Robe will share the oblivion of some 
other quasi-historical novels of recent decades. 
—P. J. Downine, 

The Browning School, 
New York City. 





ENGLISH 
The English Fournal 


Two of the most interesting articles in recent 
issues appear in the December one: Poetry and 
the War, by Peter De Vries, and Theory — and 
Practice, by Maureen Faulkner. 

Mr. De Vries, in analyzing “war poetry” 
so far written, and in trying to prophesy the 
sort of thing likely to be written, pays particu- 
larly detailed attention to the work of Karl 
Shapiro and to that of Dylan Thomas. Merci- 
fully, when he comes to the latter poet, he plays 
Holmes to such Watsons as the present reviewer, 
and untangles the meaning from the imagery. 
Believe it or not, he makes sense, and very good 
sense, out of the following stanza: 

Green as beginning, let the garden diving 

Soar, with its two bark towers, to that Day 


When the worm builds with the gold straws of venom 
My nest of mercies in the rude, red tree. 


There are times, however, when I wish Mr. De 
Vries had not waited till he got to Mr. Thomas’s 
poetry to start his explanation. In Mr. 
Shapiro’s poem to the Unknown Soldier of 
World War I, for instance, I must confess myself 
puzzled by such lines as these: 

And columns with their cold Corinthian stalk 

Shed gold-dust pollen on Brazil 

To turn the world to Roman chalk; 
This sort of thing, Mr. De Vries characterizes 
as “‘astringent idiom.” It is a judgment which 
I am quite incompetent to dispute. In fact, 
with the idea that it is idiom, I passionately 
agree. But whatever it is, I find myself turning 
with a good deal of relief to someone easy — 
Mr. W. Shakespeare, say, or Mr. J. Milton. 

Miss Faulkner’s article laments the ‘“dis- 
crepancies between the theories professed by 
teachers of English and methods employed.” 
One might inquire, perhaps, “The theories 
professed by what teachers of English?’ But 
let that go. Among the theories quoted, this 
one appears: 


Be cautious about the correction of language lest 
thought be stifled. . . . Mark for effort, not perform- 
ance. . . . Look for the worst error. See every 
paper, but let the mechanics go. Better the child 
should love to write. 

This tidbit, Miss Faulkner is astonished 
to note, was published in 1909. I do not quite 
understand her astonishment, for it had not 
occurred to me as likely that purveyors of 
educational sweetness and light were any 
brighter in 1909 than they are today. If I 
follow the philosophy of the passage, it says 
something like this: Don’t worry too much if 
the child spills spinach all over his shirtfront; 
the important thing is that he shall learn to 
like it. Now, I agree that it’s nice to get a 
child to like spinach, but the point is that he’s 
probably going to have to eat a lot of it (or a 
reasonable facsimile of it) during his life; and 
he might as well learn, as soon as possible, to 
eat it in such a way as will not be grossly offen- 
sive to the unfortunate fellow-mortals who have 
to sit and watch him do it. As for marking 
for effort, not performance, all I can say is that 
I hope no one brought up on that doctrine ever 
operates on me for appendicitis. 

Our old friend experience comes in for its 
little tribute too: “Students’ writing must come 
from genuine personal experience.” I am never 
quite sure about such a remark, because the 
author of it rarely if ever defines his terms. 
But, by implication, he generally rules out 
reading. Miss Faulkner, for instance, quotes 
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as an example of absurdity, the following topic 


assigned to her in high school: ‘An Incident, 
the Point of Which Is the Revelation of Char- 
acter Through the Surmounting of an Obstacle.” 
The lady is not objecting to somewhat pompous 
wording; she says that such a title called for 
material outside her experience, if I understand 
her. How fortunate a young lady, to have 
gone as far as that in life without noticing some- 
one struggling successfully against difficulty — 
or without having had to struggle against it 
herself! I take it that the possibility of having 
had the experience through reading is definitely 
ruled out in this case. But why is vicarious 
experience so poor a basis for composition? 
We certainly use it frequently in other con- 
nections. On this point, Ascham’s summary 
of Erasmus seems pertinent: 

Erasmus . . . said wisely that experience is the 
common schoolhouse of fools and ill men. Men of 
wit and honesty be otherwise instructed. For there 
be, that keep them out of the fire, and yet was never 
burned; that beware of water, and yet was never nigh 


drowning; . . . that abhor falsehood, and never brake 
promise themselves. 


There are other interesting theories in Miss 
Faulkner’s essay, but these, perhaps, had better 
be saved for another review. Regarding the 
discrepancy between theory and practice, the 
more vulgar of us might agree that it exists be- 
cause the only satisfactory comment on this sort 
of theory begins with the word “Confidentially.”’ 

— Hucu Kino Wricut, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





LIBRARIES 


For the second part of its 1943 Yearbook, 
the National Society for the Study of Education, 
through its Committee on the Library, prepared 
a volume of some 380 pages entitled The Library 
in General Education. Because the major por- 
tion of this study bears upon the school library, 
and because the contributors include such able 
people as Louis R. Wilson, William S. Gray, 
B. Lamar Johnson, and Eleanor Witmer (to 
name only a few), the book deserves the at- 
tention of school librarians everywhere. 

Seventeen studies receive the single or 
collaborative attentions of thirty contributors, 
the whole being divided into seven sections 
captioned as follows: I. The Library as a Vital 
Agency in Education; II. The Library in Action; 
III. The School Personnel and Library Service; 
IV. The Nature and Selection of Materials; 
V. Machinery for Implementing Library Serv- 





ice; VI. Preparation of the Staff for Effective 
Service; VII. Evaluation and Research. Pre- 
ceding the main text is an introduction by Dr. 
Wilson, and at the end is an excellent annotated 
bibliography of eight pages. 

The general picture of the library in relation 
to recent educational change is sketched with 
force and concision by Dr. Wilson and Pro- 
fessor Gray in the opening pages. Subsequent 
specific papers of particular interest to this re- 
viewer were: Library Service at the Secondary- 


_ School Level, by Eleanor M. Witmer; The School 


Librarian, by Winifred B. Linderman; The 
Teacher's Relationship to the Library, by Helen 
Heffernan; Other Aids to Learning (a valuable 
discussion of audio-visual materials), by Mar- 
guerite Kirk and three collaborators; Prepa- 
ration of Staff and Pupils for Effective Library 
Use, by Jessie Boyd and four collaborators. 

The type of successful school library which 
emerges from this collection of studies, not 
always as something desired but often as an 
accomplished fact, is conspicuous, one might 
say, by its lack of prominence as a separate unit 
of the institution it serves: it is entirely intent 
upon furthering with every facility it possesses 
the educational purposes of that institution, 
either through co-operation with the classroom 
curriculum or through other work with groups 
and individuals. Only incidentally is it a 
collection of books, or a pleasant, well-planned 
suite of rooms, or the domain of the librarian. 
The latter has become primarily concerned 
with educating young people and the functions 
and materials of the library are significant only 
in this connection. This is not to say that 
special or traditional library concerns have lost 
their importance, but rather that they have 
found transformation into more meaningful 
terms and in larger issues. 

Librarians and others who may be seeking 
materials to use in interpreting library service 
to teachers, administrators, or parents will 
find this volume valuable. The fact that 
the public school library is the center of dis- 
cussion does not in this case invalidate the 
materials for private schools. 

Probably the best thing of its kind thus far 
is Making Books Work: a Guide to the Use of 
Libraries, by Jennie M. Flexner (Simon, 1943. 
$2.50). Certainly it can be used with great 
profit by mature students and adults unversed 
in the ways of libraries. Miss Flexner’s vast 
experience with readers in search of the right 
books makes her a “natural” author of a volume 
like this, and the text proceeds clearly, in- 
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formally, and freshly from cover to cover. One 
of the high points is Chapter XI, “Books for 
Your Own Library,” with its forthright pro- 
nouncements upon prize books, book clubs, 
book salesmen, “‘best books,” and required 
reading. Technical matters such as catalog 
cards and reference tools are treated with a 
minimum of confusing detail and often with 
the aid of facsimiles, tables, and sample ques- 
tions. Throughout the book Miss Flexner 
maintains admirably the effect of personal 
contact with the individual reader. Here, in 
sum, is an excellent example of a practical tool 
for developing the essential basic ability to 
handle books competently. 


— GERRISH THURBER, 
Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 





Mopern LANGUAGES 


The Modern Language ‘fournal 
November, 1943 
H. Kurz, The Future of Modern Language 
Teaching. In last May’s Journat, Mr. Berrien 
of the Division of the Humanities of the 
Rockefeller Foundation presented a vigorous 
and startling Indictment or Challenge to Con- 
structive Advance?. He was of course referring 


to the status and accomplishments of modern 


language study in the U. S. In brief, Mr. 
Berrien agreed with the “enemies” of foreign 
languages in their criticisms (no real competence, 
no real ability to speak, understand, write or 
even read, and no real relation to other fields 
of study) but he refused categorically to accept 
the conclusion that language study be therefore 
discontinued. His most interesting and signifi- 
cant suggestion was: the whole concept of 
language study be re-oriented; that “culture”, 
1. e. fiction, be greatly reduced in content, and 
that culture in the broadest sense be served 
in texts used, i. e. in the form of essay, scienti- 
fic writing, sociology, and history; that doctored 
texts be eliminated and the student have direct 
acquaintance with the language as written and 
spoken by natives; that students acquire early 
the ability to use texts without notes or 
vocabulary. 

This article brought forth a flood of pro- 
tests in which it was contended that the blame 
lay at the feet of educationists and school boards, 
at least in so far as curriculum-planning went. 
But few came forward with an unabashed ad- 
mission of the validity of the attack which was 
aimed not only at the results but also at the 


aims of most modern language study. None 
presented a far-reaching and sound program to 
meet the indictment or challenge. 

That is — none — until this article of Dr. 
Kurz’s, which in this reviewer’s opinion is easily 
the most important statement of problem and 
program that has appeared in recent years. 

In April of this year, a competent and dis- 
tinguished group of educators, including eight 
language teachers and nine scholars represent- 
ing other fields, gathered to “‘discuss modern 
foreign languages in the war and their future 
in the peace.” 

Dr. Kurz’s article is a summary of this dis- 
cussion. Among the suggestions were these: 
intensive courses of 10 to 12 weeks for beginners 
who should devote their entire time, energy and 
attention to the language in order to understand, 
speak and read with accuracy and ease the for- 
eign tongue; the use of the “informant,” a 
cultured foreigner or bilingual American who 
would talk with, correct and stimulate students 
in the use of the language; reduction of the 
fictional content of course reading materials to 
30% or 40% of total reading matter offered; 
“reading knowledge is public enemy no. 1”; 
early and constant use of the dictionary; relega- 
tion of grammar to its proper place as an object 
of special study at the end of an advanced course 
(grammar will of course be learned incidentally 
on the way). 

M. Pei, Languages in the Post-War World. 
Here is another frontal attack on past linguistic 
policies of “isolationist-imperialistic” character. 


The French Review 
November, 1943 


D. P. Girard, Teaching of Foreign Languages 
During and After the War. The sudden need for 
language specialists in military and naval opera- 
tions since Pearl Harbor has changed the temper 
and tone of many educationists and government 
officials. “They have just discovered the im- 
portance of foreign languages.” One is tempted 
to say — “It’s about time!” We must avoid, 
in the new frenzy, the illusion that language 
can be learned with breath-taking speed, — 
except under the most unusual circumstances, 
which must include picked personnel, high 
motivation, and complete concentration for an 
uninterrupted period of time on the language. 

— Harris H. Tuomas, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
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